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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The Falls of Niagara are not, strictly 
speaking, a part of the Pan-American Exposition, 
but the Exposition profits by having them so 
near, since practically, as the cireusmen say, one 
ticket admits to everything. The cover -page 
picture of the American Fall from below will be 
appreciated by all who know Niagara, and it 
should help to prompt others, while the oppor- 
tunity lasts, to make a “combination trip’’ to the 
Exposition and the Falls. 

Botanists know that it is not many years 
since the carnation was only a pink, and grew 
wild in the South, a humble field-flower. One 
of the florists, a Connectieut man, who has made 
a fortune in bringing it to its present perfection, 
purposes now to “develop” the common red 
clover. He can make it the size of a large tulip, 
he says, and increase its scent fourfold. Then, 
very likely, it will sell at the rate of fifty cents a 
dozen, or thereabouts. But, even as they now 
grow, clover blossoms make no mean bouquet. 

In fiction, the strawberry-mark on the left | 
arm frequently leads to the discovery of the 
missing heir or heiress. Once ina while it serves 
a useful purpose in real life, as when at Atlantic 
City, recently, it reunited twin sisters who had 
not met for thirty years. One of them lives in 
Salisbury, Vermont, and the other resides in 
Boston. After they married and left the home 
of their childhood, each was informed that the 
other had died, and neither knew anything to 
the contrary until, meeting as the guests of a 
third party, one noticed the other’s arm and 
began to talk about her twin. Where strawberry- 
marks are coneerned, truth is doubtless more of 
a stranger than fiction; but that is all the more 
reason for recording an ineident which shows 
that novelists do not deal wholly in dreams. 

Fishing is its own reward, and has been 
so ever since Izaak Walton’s day, but sometimes 
fortune contributes an extra. Thus a man in 
Leominster, Massachusetts, went out into his 
garden to dig worms, one August evening, and 
turned up an old coin. He put it in his pocket 
and finished collecting his bait, as a conscientious 
fisherman should. Then he treated the eoin with 
kerosene, alcohol and elbow-grease, and it proved 
to be a silver dollar of the issue of 1804, a piece 
which, when found in perfect condition, is worth 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred dollars. 
But horrid doubts may assail the reader of this 
who remembers the amusing serial, “‘A Dollar of 
1804,” published in The Companion in ar of | ex 
and afterward reprinted in book form. The 
dollar which made things so lively in that story 
turned out to be a counterfeit, and there may be 
others. Let us hope that the Leominster fisher- 
man’s piece was not the product of any spam 
mint. 


The first modern improvement to touch 
South Hampton, New Hampshire,—which has 
no telegraph or telephone, and has had no 
connection with the outside world, except the 
stage to Amesbury,—is a new electric railway, 
which will cross the township. But people who 
know South Hampton say that so unique and 
charming a place doesn’t need the outside world. 
Students who have never had the good fortune 
to go there will remember the town, perhaps, as 
the seat of “‘Delaware territory.” During the 
boundary controversy between New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, fifty or more years ago, a 
strip of land on which the late Oliver H. F. 
Delaware had his home was left out by both 
boards of commissioners, and neither would 
acknowledge him as a citizen. Thereupon Mr. 
Delaware established a territory of his own, 
issued witty proclamations at Thanksgiving and 
fast-day, and being amenable to the laws of the 
United States only, and wholly untroubled by 
any tax-collector, abode in much peace and 
contentment until, in 1890, a new joint commis- 
sion made him a citizen of the Granite State. 
That was New Hampshire’s gain in more ways 
than one; but from the standpoint of people 
with a sense of humor, it was a great pity that 
Delaware territory had to be abolished. 

There are people in Connecticut—the 
Willimantic Journal says so—who are seriously 
proposing to “import some handsome butterflies 
to beautify the city parks.” So the caterpillar 
has friends, after all, although nobody would 
have thought it. Probably the truth is that 
there is no insect or animal so obnoxious that it 
fails to find apologists. Up to date, however, the 
breezes that blow from Auburn, Maine, bear no 
good words for rats, although there the situation 
offers to silly-sentimental people a great oppor- 
tunity. Thanks to the heroic efforts of these 
Auburn rats, a sewer caved in the other day, and 
before the street department had fairly mended 
that hole it was time to attend to another, in 
front of the jail, where the rats had driven so 
elaborate a tunnel that a section of sidewalk had 
fallen into it. Sad to relate, ten old rats and 
a good many young ones were crushed under 
the pipe when the sewer collapsed. But if the 
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| Connecticut people who like caterpillars are fond 
| of rats also, and anxious to prevent such loss of 


life, it is probable that Auburn folks would be 


| willing to give them all the rats they will catch | 


and carry away. pe: | 

New Hampshire editors have been | 
inspired to many wise comments by the success 
of a farmer in Henniker, Merrimack County, who 
raised and sold two handred and ninety-eight 
bushels of strawberries this summer. For 
instance, they suggest that the West has 
specialties, corn, wheat, beef and pork, with 
which the New Englander cannot compete, but 
that plenty of profitable specialties lie at his own 
hand, in his orchard, his poultry-yard and his 
vegetable-garden. So long as a village store- 
keeper is reduced to ordering “green stuff’’ from 
Boston,—and this is a thing that happens 
frequently and in many places,—the man with 
a garden has a pretty good assurance of a cash 
I po a RE tg, 
he may safely stop worrying about the hay crop 
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‘* JACKING” THE TIGER. 
There are many ways of hunting and killing 





a tiger, all more or less dangerous, but the plan 


| described by a British officer in the Indian 


| Sporting Times certainly imposes a greater 
strain upon the assistant than upon the hunter 
| himself. Complaints had reached the English- 
man of the devastation caused by a huge, man- 
eating tiger, and he set about to encompass his 
downfall. How he did it he thus goes on to tell: 


Fp yt peepee pny PP pean 
of sixty years me. 
This was the “shikar with ne? The hunt is 
held at night, and a native adorned — 
a coating of wood ashes, with a tray containing 
burning oil wicks upon his head and a chime 
of bells in his hand, precedes the hunter. 
| At ten o’clock Koombap 
ashes, and bearing the lights u 
the chime in his hand, preceded me to the forest. 
It was a weird adventure. Naught could be 
=> but the dim outline of trees in the gloomy 
orest 

My companion’s movements became more 
grotesque, and as it were, inspired. The — 

before my eyes, and cast a baleful 

for some yards ahead. The tinkle of the 
became more sonorous, and filled the a = 
a weird noise that exercised an indescribab 
spell over the senses. 

Suddenly the spectral ash-clad re ceased to 
advance, but frantically continued its ceaseless 
antics. I into the gloom in front, and 


saw two inous orbs shining through the 
darkness. nee d they approached. 

The movements of beeame spas- 
modie as the hnge form of the eme 
— —_ a. 8, and ye oo —" > us in 

im, with every r 
breathing heavily, with pan e = 


The lights were extinguished at the same 
momen’ and all was silent and buried in a= 
ness. For some minutes I dared 
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NATURE SHOWED THE WAY. 


A story told by Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture tends to illustrate 
how good may come out of evil, and how a fortu- 
nate chance may develop when least expected. 
The story has to do with the experience of a 
farmer in one of the Western States, who planted 
with the intention of raising a crop of sugar-beets. 

At a critical time a tornado came along and cut 
them pect y aig Be oy This mishap so 
discouraged the farmer that he decided to give 
Up his experiments and return to his od home i 


, however, he happened to 
shoots coming u —- 
all the beets, 86 he told his wife that he 
"ie a Oe oem see how 
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PROBLEMS SOLVED. 


A teacher of music in a public school explained 
that “f’? meant forte (pronounced forty), and 
then said, “Now, children, if ‘f’ means forte, 
what does ‘ff? mean?” A bright young voice 
quickly responded: ‘“Eighty.’’ 

Another story is told of the way in which a 
more difficult problem was solved, this time by 
a teacher. It was a Scotch school where the 
benches were arranged in terraces, rising from 
front to rear. In = midst of a lecture the 
teacher had stop peaking to watch the course 
of an a by “Which he wished to illustrate 
his The silence was suddenly broken 
by e sound of a marble, which an inattentive 
pupil had dropped, and which continued to roll 
and drop, drop, down all the tiers of benches 
until it reached the level of the floor. 

Meanwhile the teacher had turned quickly and 

where the marble ed on floor. 
He counted back the number of times he had 
heard the marble drop, and then said: “Mr. S. of 
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Address Educational Department, 
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the seventh tier, you may bd to me after the 
lecture!” He had “‘spotted” the culprit. 


_ are wanted at the Albany Business 
‘ele 
and 3 Short- 


reoseeeen 
in business whieh 
may be secured 
them. For particulars address Carnell & Holt, Albany, N.Y. 
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BIG MONEY 


Jor ladies working in 
their own town selling 


Klenzol Shampoo. 


Address Chesbro Bros. Co., Willimantic, Conn. 














Made ‘for Wood or Metal eabbente. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have noe bee: asked torefund. Look for brass 
name-p * on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for our booklet, “ bay ay Facts About 

Sleep,” mailed Free. Address Dept. A, 


POSTER BROS. MPG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 
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| Picture ‘Book 
FREE. 3} 


Tales and Tails is the title of our 
handsome new book for children, litho- 
graphed in colors. 

It contains very little advertising, and is 
alive with new and catchy picture and 
verse. Send for it today. A postal will do. 
P MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., 
oston, Mass. 














No other range heats 
all of five sides of the 
Oven. The 


‘*Home Winthrop” 


bakes as well in any 
part of the Oven late 
in the afternoon with 
an old fire as other 
ranges do in the morn- 
ing with a new fire. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Welch’s Crape Juice 


ORINK 

Weilch’s Crape Juice 
isa delicious temperance bev- 
erage which young and old ap- 
 mecgenrynn It’s far better than 
or coffee. It does not heat 
and harm like wine. It is gent- 
y laxative but does not efiect 

t Sold by droge uke table waters. 

& fancy grocers 

Juice Co. 

on N.Y. 
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PRISON SCENE. i TROVATORE. 


You are looking for a piano. You go to 
some dealer, and he shows you several differ- 
ent makes, and finally sells you some par- 
ticular one (name of maker unknown to 
you) that pays him a handsome profit. You 
are never really catistied with it. Is this 
economy, when you can buy the 


McPhail Piano 


ata seggeneite price and be forever satis- 
fied w the purchase? Highly indorsed 
db A. SE musicians, and in the homes of % 


the best ple everywhere. For 64 years 
Made on Hou nor — Sold on Merit. 
FR E E Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger. Send for it 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bidg., Boston. § 
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A postal brings sample and 
name of nearest dealer. 














A Tablespoonful 
in a Pail of Water 


will work wonders (without 
in house cleaning—wash- 
loors, woodwork, etc. 

It cleans and at the same time 
preserves the wood while de- 
stroying all germ life and vermin. 

50c. and #1.00 per Bottle. 
At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 
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setting of th 

ing of the many uses 
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oahetuend en, Haymarket 8q., Boston. 
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We would herald 
word throughout New 
England that to avoid 
disappoimmem you 


Order Early. 


Our economic process 
has become so popular 
as to necessitate addi- 
tional machinery. Until 
this is completed and in 
running order we will 
not be able to fill orders 
as promptly as we would 
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Every order will be 

taken up inorder 

of date. 


Write for further 
particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 
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HERE was only one 
Private Jens Jensen 
in the United States 

army, and the, officers and 
men of the —th Regiment of 
Infantry used to say that it 
was a very good thing for the 
service that there was but 
one. Mind you, they do not 
say so now, which shows 
that the opinion of an entire 
regiment concerning a man 
may be all wrong. There are plenty of men 
wearing medals of honor in the army to-day 
who were never suspected by their most 
intimate friends of being heroes, and many a 
gawky recruit lives to give orders to those who 
laughed at him doing the “balance-step” in 
the recruit school. The ways of the army do 
not change, for they are the ways of human 
nature, and remain the same from generation 
unto generation. 

When Private Jens Jensen swore to bear 
“true faith and allegiance” to his adopted 
country, his earthly endowments consisted of 
a magnificent physique, a Scandinavian brogue, 
and a determination to carry out all the lawful 
orders of his superior officers at any cost. In 
the course of time he lost his Scandinavian 
brogue, but he kept his superb physique; and 
the manner in which he held to his determi- 
nation to obey all orders to the very letter 
was truly remarkable. Strange to relate, he 
frequently found himself in trouble because 
he obeyed orders too well. He often made 
himself the laughing-stock of the regiment, 
and he became the despair of his officers. 

The first thing a soldier must learn is to obey 
orders, and the second is to exercise a certain 
discretion in doing so. Private Jensen was 
never able to learn the second. 

He distinguished himself on the day he first 
joined his company by a remarkable perform- 
ance. While crossing the parade-ground he 
encountered the adjutant and saluted as pre- 
scribed, raising his hand to the vizor of his cap. 
The adjutant suddenly remembered that he 
had forgotten something at headquarters, turned 
abruptly on his heel and walked off, neglecting 
in his haste to return Private Jensen’s salute. 

Now the orders for saluting are that a private 
must keep his hand at the vizor of his cap until 
the officer returns the salute or until the officer 
passes. Private Jensen obeyed orders, and 
with his hand still raised in salute to the vizor 
of his cap, he marched across the parade-ground 
to Company F’s quarters. 

From the porch of the company quarters the 
members of Company F witnessed the incident, 
and when Private Jensen reached the quarters 
he was received by a jeering crowd of soldiers, 
but he was not disconcerted. He marched 
through the quarters with his hand raised in 
salute, unmindful of the laughter of the soldiers. 
He hunted up the first sergeant, and asked him 
if he could take his hand down from the vizor 
of his cap. All the explanations of the first 
sergeant did not make it plain to him that he 
had any right to let his hand fall from his cap. 
He took the matter very seriously, and lost 
much of his respect for the authors of the army 
regulations in consequence. 

A recruit gets his character from what he 
does when he first joins his company, and after 
this incident Private Jensen was considered a 
joke. But he was never molested or persecuted 
by his comrades, for his magnificent physique 
and his willingness to “go outside” and give 
personal satisfaction to any one who demanded 
it commanded respect. 

There was a certain officer at Fort McBride 


who was in the habit of ignoring the challenge | 


of asentry. He liked to sneak up to a sentry 
in the dead of night and surprise the man, 
whom he often accused of being asleep on post. 
Men dreaded to “do a guard” when this 
officer was the officer of the day, because they 
were likely to get into trouble. 

; Every soldier knows that there is an order 
in the Manual of Guard Duty for sentries to 
fire on persons who ignore a challenge, and 


every soldier knows that in times of peace the | 


order is not carried out. Nevertheless Private 


Jensen carried out the order and put a bullet | 


through the hat of the officer, who ignored his 
challenge one night on guard. 
Jensen was promptly arrested, and locked 





and had only obeyed or- 


the officer in question 


men of the regiment, 
but his superior 
officers regarded him 
as a nuisance. It 
frequently happened 
that he was chosen 
as orderly for the 
commanding officer, 
because he was the 
cleanest soldier on 
guard, but the colo- 
nel always shud- 
dered when Jensen 
reported as orderly, 
for he knew, by sad 
experience, that it 
was dangerous to 
trust Jensen with 
any order which 
called for discretion 
in execution. 

When his term of 
service was drawing 
to a close every offi- 
cer in the regiment 
called him a fool. 
At regimental head- 
quarters he was 
spoken of as a crazy 
Norwegian. Still, 
all might have gone 
well with him, if he 
had not committed 
an act which in- 
curred for him the 
stern displeasure of 
his own captain. 

The captain 
owned a bull-terrier 
which had won 
prizes in bench 
shows all over the 
country, and which 
he valued very high- 
ly. One day the 
captain gave the 
bull-terrier to Jen- 
sen to hold, with 
orders not to let the 
dog loose under any 
circumstances. A 
stray cur tried to 
make friends with the bull-terrier during the 
absence of the captain, and trouble ensued. 


Raerentree yt — ee: - 


doing so he was severely bitten, and in order to 


animal. 
but when the captain returned to relieve him 
of his charge, he found his dog had been choked 


tunate affair was Jensen’s undoing. 

“T will not have that man in my company 
any longer,” said the captain to the first 
| sergeant, a few days after this incident. 
| “He has some good qualities, I admit,” 
| continued the captain. “He is sober, clean, 

honest and willing, but he lacks common sense. 
| You can tell him, sergeant, that he need not 
| apply for reenlistment. He is only fit to work 
| on a farm.” 





ders. Guard duty under 


Jensen managed to hold the terrier, but in| 


protect himself he was obliged to choke the | 
He did not wish to strangle the brute, | 


to death, and he was not pleased. This unfor- | 


as his word, and had given Jensen a char- 
acter on his discharge papers which would 
effectually prevent his reenlistment. Of 
this fact the soldier was duly informed by 
the first sergeant, as the army regulations 


days things looked very | require. In a few days his term of service 
grave for him, but the | would expire. 
commanding officer made | already made out, and were locked up in the 
a careful investigation of | company field-desk. 
the case and decided that | written in cruel black letters: “This man is 
Jensen was in the right, | so stupid that he is useless as a soldier.” 


On his discharge was 


The first sergeant felt sorry for Private 
Jensen, and told him that he had the right to 
|ask for a board of officers to investigate his 


was a pleasanter task record, and pass upon his character; but 
after this incident, and | Jensen thought of the captain’s bull-terrier, 
for this the enlisted men | and the officer at whom he had fired when on 
of the regiment were thankful to Private Jensen. guard, and was silent. He had done his best 

During Jensen’s three years’ term of service | to be a good soldier, he had been faithful in 
as a private of infantry his performances were | the performance of every duty, and he could 
an unfailing source of amusement to the enlisted | not understand why he was being turned out 





** THE MEN * * * HALTED ABRUPTLY.”’ 


of the army branded as a fool. As he gazed | 
out of the car window at the flying brown 
landscape, for the first time in his life tears 
came to his honest blue eyes. 

After the soldiers had been at Jones City for | 
three days, so peaceful was the aspect of the | 
situation that their presence seemed to be} 
unnecessary. ‘There were those, however, who 
predicted that if the troops were withdrawn 


| riot and bloodshed would follow. 


Thus it happened that the deed was done, | 


}and the word was spoken which blasted all 
| Private Jensen’s hopes of winning military 
glory. The news broke his heart. He first 
heard it in the railroad train which was carry- 
ing the regiment to a little city in a Rocky 
Mountain territory. It was a rough place in 
which a strike of miners had been made the 
excuse for all sorts of violence by its turbulent 
population. 


On the last day of his term of service as a 
soldier in the United States army Jensen was 
detailed for guard. Since the regiment had 
arrived at Jones City he had hardly spoken a 
word to his comrades, but they all knew what 
troubled him. Every man in Company F 
knew what the captain had written on his 
discharge papers, and every man felt sorry for 
him. The men tried to show their sympathy 
in many ways, but as they did not succeed in 
cheering him, they considerately left him alone 
to brood over his misfortune. 

Private Jensen had postponed making any 
plans for the future until the last minute. He 
was a member of the third relief, and went on 
post at three o’clock in the morning. The post 
to which he was assigned was situated far out 
of the line of sentries, in a little hollow in the 
rolling plain, and there was nothing to distract 


up in a cell at the guard-house. For a few! It seemed that the captain had been as good | one’s thoughts on this post but a little square 







His discharge papers were | 


| like to be one. 
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brick building, which looked like a tiny fort. 
The special orders for the sentry on this isolated 
post were not to allow any person to go in or 
out of this little building. 

As there was no one in the vicinity of his 
post and no one inside of the building, he did 
not have to exercise great vigilance when he 
began his lonely guard at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

When the sergeant of the guard had left 
him, he began to pace up and down in front of 
the little brick building, and formulate plans 
for his future career. At twelve o’clock the 
following day he would discard the uniform 
he loved so well, forever, and it was necessary 
for him to choose another vocation. 

The first sergeant had advised him to go to 
work on a farm, but farming was not congenial 
to this man of arms. Some of the men in the 
company had spoken in glowing terms to him 
of the life of a cowboy, but from what he had 


eUereege st 





seen of cowboys he did not think he should 


The truth was, Jensen was a 
born soldier, and he did not care to be anything 
but a soldier. The hours dragged on unevent- 
fully, and he was unable to decide what he 
would do when he was discharged from the 
army. He was so sad and so depressed that 
he did not care what happened to him. 

The dawn was breaking and it was time to 
expect the sergeant of the guard, whose duty 
it was to relieve the sentries, and still he was 
undecided as to his future career. Then the 
sun came up over the eastern horizon, and he 
patiently awaited the coming of the sergeant 
of the guard. Higher rose the sun, but the 
sergeant did not appear and Jensen wondered 
what was the matter. Growing anxious, he 
shouted lustily for the sergeant of the guard, 
and when he perceived that his shouts were 
not answered, he was seriously alarmed. 

After he had exhausted himself shouting for 
relief, it dawned on him that he was forgotten 
on post, but there was nothing that he could 
do, except wait until some soldier passed, by 
whom he could send word to the sergeant of 
the guard or the officer of the day. So he 
waited while the sun rose higher in the sky 
and the minutes flew by, but no person appeared 
at the lonely post. The minutes became hours, 
and no help or relief came to Private Jensen, 
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who was tied down to his post by inexorable 
orders. Any other soldier in the regiment would 
have abandoned his post in the circumstances, 
but Private Jensen always obeyed orders, and it 
proved to be a very good thing for Jones City 
that he did. 
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| if nothing else could; and thus the day wore on | he was too weak to rise and greet them. The | 
| and night fell, but still Private Jensen remained | soldiers also saw Private Jensen, and they 

on guard, in front of the door of the little brick | marveled greatly. Some of them shouted to him, | 
house. in defiance of discipline, and laughed; but the 
During the night the roughs posted a cordon | laughter died on the lips of the soldiers when 

| of pickets about the dynamite magazine, and no | they reached the door-step and saw the haggard 
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summer homes in the cafions were doomed. Ail 
| through the hills men set back-fires. One party 
of workers was caught by a sudden turn of the 
| fires, and had to make a dangerous leap down 
into the cafion. 

Five hundred men were fighting fire now. 


Shortly before the noon hour a party of a| person was allowed to communicate with the | face of the man sitting there. Weak as he was | First one little town was threatened, then 


dozen men came down into the little hollow | 


lone soldier on guard there. Many of the strikers | Private Jensen attempted to stand up and salute | 


another. The cafions were light as day with 


where he was posted, and expressed their aston- | would have been glad to feed him, that he might | the captain. He also tried to speak, but no sound | roaring flames. Now merchants from the city, 


ishment at finding a soldier there on guard. 

“What are you doing here?” inquired the 
foremost of the party. 

“T am on guard,” replied the soldier. 

When they heard this, the men laughed loud 
and long. 

“You don’t mean to say that the army has | 
gone away and left you here to preserve law | 
and order, do you?” sneered one of them. 

“T guess it has,” answered Jensen, with a 
smile. 

“Well, surely you won’t stay here?” said 


another, and to the astonishment of the miners | 
Private Jensen replied: “Yes, I will stay until | 


relieved.”” 

“But they can’t relieve you, man! The sol- 
diers went away on a train early this morning !’’ 
cried another of the fellows. 

But the only thing Private Jensen said was: 

“That does not make any difference.’’ 

“Look here!” eried one of the men, in an 
angry voice. “You fellows quit this fooling! 
‘This soldier is crazy. We came here to get the 
stuff, now let us go in and get it.” 

Private Jensen had placed himself in front of 
the door of the little brick structure which he | 
was instructed to guard. The men advanced to | 
enter the building, but they halted abruptly 
when the soldier leveled his rifle at them and 
said: “I will shoot the first man who tries to 
enter this building!”” The others knew, by the 
look in Jensen’s eye, that he would keep his 
word, and they drew back and held a consul- 
tation. 

Although Jensen did not know it, the little 
brick building he guarded was the dynamite 
magazine of the mining company. The instant 
that the troops left trouble had occurred, and 
now the evil element which often misrepresents 
strikers planned to blow up the mines. It was 
to get dynamite for the purpose that the malicious 
party had come to the dynamite magazine, but 
their calculations had been upset by Private 
Jens Jensen. 

After consulting among themselves for a few 
minutes the crowd went away. 
party called back to the soldier, derisively: 


“When you get hungry come to town and we | 


will feed you.” Then the 
men disappeared, and for a 
while Jensen was left alone 
with his thoughts, which 
were not pleasant. 

He did not know that the 
sergeant of the guard had 
suddenly been taken ill, and 
had forgotten to tell the new 
sergeant to relieve him. He 
did not know that he was 
not missed until the regiment 
was one hundred miles away, 
and that when he was re- 
ported absent the captain 





One of the | 


'be enabled to save from destruction the mines came from his swollen lips. 
to which Jones City must look for future; In a voice that was reverential one of the 
| employment. soldiers said: “Captain, Jensen went on guard 
Private Jensen passed the night sitting on the | here three days ago.” 
door-step of the magazine, rifle in hand, watching| The captain thought of what he had written 
his watchers. The men on guard were relieved |on Jensen’s discharge papers, and he blushed. 
every few hours, but there was no relief for him. | Then there appeared on the scene a miner who 
| When morning came he began to lose hope. | told the captain how Jensen had stood guard 
| He came to the conclusion that he had been | over the dynamite magazine for three days and 
reported as a deserter, but even then after he had | nights; how the rioters planned to blow up 
| abandoned all hope of being relieved, he stayed | the mines and how they were foiled by Private 
jat his post. Through another long, hot day, | Jensen’s heroism. 
although famishing with hunger and tortured| The captain is an impulsive, warm-hearted 
with thirst, he remained on guard, and prevented | man, and it is said of him that when he heard 
the malicious element from blowing up the mines. | the story of the miner he cried like a child. 

What would have happened to him if therehad| Tenderly the awed soldiers carried Private 
| not been a riot at Jones City that afternoon, it is | Jensen to the field hospital. For several days 
| impossible to tell. Orders were sent by telegraph, he was sick and delirious. When he recovered 
| which brought the soldiers back to the scene in | and was himself again there were several sur- 

a hurry. When the troops arrived, one of the | prises in store for him. He was informed that 
first orders issued was to put a strong guard at | during his sickness he had been reenlisted. 
the dynamite magazine, and a detail of Company | Then an order was shown to him, appointing 
| F was assigned to this duty. The captain of the | him color sergeant of the regiment. 
| company, who had written on Private Jensen’s| But it was what was written on his discharge 
| discharge papers: “This man is so stupid that | papers that most surprised Private Jensen. He 
| he is useless as a soldier,” marched the detail, | found that the captain had written in a bold 
in person, to the dynamite magazine. | hand on the face of his discharge: “This man is 
| Private Jensen saw the soldiers coming, but | a hero!” 








THe WATTING OF POWDER: aul OE, FLAT 






ERAPH BATES stood in 
her doorway, on a hill in 
Powder- Mill Cafion, and 

looked down at the buildings of 

the “works” in Powder-Mill Flat. 


explosion of the acid-mixing house. 
A huge, white, umbrella-shaped 
cloud of smoke rose to a great | 
height, closely followed by deadly | 
red fumes. It was a beautiful | 
Up near her home on the height, sight, but a terrible one. The} 
at what, in ordinary circumstances, acid from the mixing-house, run- | 
was considered a safe distance from the “works,” | ning down the cafion, destroyed all the vegetation | 
the families of the employees lived, forming a | ittouched. But this time, too, nobody was injured, | 
| pleasant hamlet of more than one hundred | for the foreman had seen in time the red fumes, | 
people, grouped about a substantial schoolhouse. |! which precede an explosion, coming from the 
outer tank. He rushed out instantly, and had 
gone only fifty feet before the explosion came. 
He was thrown twenty feet, but was uninjured, | 
because the force of the explosion travelled in 
the opposite direction. 

Twenty-five carpenters and lead-burners had | 
been working on a new nitroglycerine house 
near by, and in the old nitroglycerine house, 











of nitroglycerine were spread out. It was | 
regarded as miraculous that this nitroglycerine 
had not exploded and killed the se and 
lead-burners. 

Memories of the great flying whine! and the | 
rising white-and-red umbrella always came to) 





their faces black with grime, fought desperately 
beside laborers, to save any and every threatened 
home. 

And from the men, fierce with labor and heat 
and thirst and fear, dreadful threats against 
incendiaries often rose. For how could these 
fires have started from three directions simul- 
taneously unless some one had set them? 

On the long roads household goods, mattresses, 
costly pianos were piled in heaps. The flames 
threatened a great vineyard, where water was 
lacking, and the owner fought the fire with the 
contents of a great tank of wine. 

Alas for the poor little wild,things of the hills! 
Young “cottontail’”’ rabbits lay dead everywhere. 
Others rushed frantically for protection between 
the feet of men fighting fire. Deer were found 
dead, hemmed between fires. Amid the crack- 
ling flames could be heard the call of quail. 

But Seraph, walking among the trees, had 
thought of the fire as one of the ordinary distant 
forest fires that would vanish as usual without 
nearing Powder-Mill Flat. She had gone some 
distance when suddenly she saw a scorched 
rabbit. He did not seem afraid. Seraph caught 
him. As he nestled in her arms, although un- 
mistakably a wild creature, she perceived that his 
eyes had been blinded by fire, his ears had been 
bleeding, his nose was blistered, his fur seared. 

“You poor, poor bunny!” cried Seraph, in 
pitying consternation. Then a thrill of terror 
swept over her. Where had this burnt rabbit 
come from? Could the fire be so near? 

Some one spoke. Startled, Seraph turned and 
looked through the trees. An unknown woman, 
white and terrified, was beckoning. 

“Honey,” she said, softly, “can’t you help us? 
My man’s real sick.” 

Seraph went toward her, and the woman took 
the blind rabbit. 

**We’ve come right from where the fire is,” 
she explained. “My little girl caught this rabbit 
there, pore thing!”” The woman was trembling. 

“We've been travelling through the hills in our 
old covered wagon,’’—she spoke low and hoarsely, 

—‘and you know the men that’s fightin’ the 
fires in some parts of the hills are furious to catch 
the folks that set the fires! They’re awful mad! 
And in one place some men said that we were 
strangers travellin’, so likely we was the ones that 
set the fires! Somebody saw my man Jim make 


|a fire in a road to cook by, and they said he was 


one that set the forest afire! And—and some 
said they’d take Jim and string him up! We 


haven’t set any fire, honey, notone! Wehaven’t, 
| true’s you live! Whenever we made a fire to 
still nearer, seven hundred and fifty pounds | 


cook anything to eat while we were travellin’ 
we made it in some road, and me and the 
children always tramped out every spark of 
fire before we left the place!” The woman 
choked. 

“We were that careful every time!’”’ she pro- 
| tested, trembling. “I knew the forests was so 











believed that he had deserted, 
without waiting to receive 
his discharge papers, which 


Seraph when she stood looking down, as|dry. Nothin’ ever caught from any fire we made; 
now, at Powder-Mill Flat. But, as in most | but the men were that mad they’d do anything! 
powder communities, the inhabitants’ sense of |O honey, you don’t know! I was that scared 


were useless to him. But 
even if Private Jensen had 
known all this, it would not 
have made any difference, he 
would have been just as 
faithful to his trust. 

Even if he had not ex- 
pected that his absence would 
be discovered and a detail 
sent back to relieve him, he 
would have stayed on guard 
just as he did. The men 
who expected that he would 
desert his post because he 
had been abandoned by his 
regiment and because he was 
tired and hungry did not 
know him. All day this sol- 
dier remained at his post 
without a morsel of food to 
sustain him, and with only 








**O HONEY, 
THINKING WE SET ANY FIRES!”’ 


danger was somewhat blunted by daily nearness. | 

Seraph lifted her brown eyes from the cajion | 
and looked at the sky. “I reckon they haven’t 
got the fires stopped’ yet!”’ she called lightly to 
her Aunt Nemie, who lived across the street, 
and who had a husband and three sons in the | 
powder-works. 

Aunt Nemie nodded. It was too warm for 
speech this September day. 





Seraph. “The children won’t be home from 
school for lunch yet a while.’ 

The knowledge that there were fires in some 
parts of the range of hills did not much disturb 
the dwellers in the hamlet of Powder- Mill 
Cafion. There were almost always fires every 
summer and fall, when everything was dry in 
the wooded coast-range, but the fires, resulting 
mostly from the carelessness of campers, had 
never come into the region next Powder-Mill 
Cafion, for the reason that campers naturally 


” 


SHE ENTREATED, ‘‘ DON’T GO TO 


when they got after Jim! They made me and 
the children go on with the wagon, and they kept 
Jim! I didn’t know as I’d ever see Jim again, 
but he got away, and he found us again that 
night, and they haven’t caught us! I reckon 
they thought Jim was a well man. He was 
walking ’round. I don’t reckon they’d have 
treated Jim so rough if they’d known about his 


| heart spells. But he’s had a spell since, and 
“I’m going into the woods a spell,’’ continued | he’s dreadful bad off, now! He’s in the wagon! 


I never saw him so bad with his heart before!’ 
The woman broke into sobbing. 

“Oh,”’ she wailed, “‘what shall I do if Jim 
dies? Our horse got lamed and we came here 
yesterday, and we’ve stayed, hoping the horse 
would get better, but he don’t, and what we had 
to eat is all gone except two raw potatoes. I 
hain’t dared to go up to your houses, for I was 
afraid your men folks were like the men that 
treated Jim so. But when I see you just now 
so pitiful to that rabbit, I—1 thought I’d speak. 


the fetid water in his canteen to drink. At noon | Here Seraph’s two little sisters went to school. 
his term of service in the United States army Her father and her older brothers, Pierce and 
expired, but he did not choose to consider it so, | Ollie, worked in the powder-mills. Seraph kept 
as he had not received his discharge. | house because there was no mother. 

During the afternoon a rough crowd collected | Before this time Seraph had looked down at 
about the dynamite magazine, with the evident | some startling things in the cafion. One day 


avoided the powder-works. 

This forenoon, as Seraph walked among the 
trees, she had little idea what battles with fire 
had been fought in the hills far to the east and 
west during the past two days. This was the 
third day of fire-fighting, but Powder- Mill 


intention of foreing an entrance. There were | 
| destroyed a glaze-mill. A great wheel, weighing | world quickly. 
the soldier!” “String him up!” and similar | 
expressions were frequently heard by Private | 
Jensen ; but wiser counsels prevailed, and he was | 


some open advocates of violence. Cries of “Shoot 


not molested. ‘They were not afraid of the man, 
but they were afraid of his uniform. Behind 
that uniform was the federal government of the 
United States. 

Efforts were made by the besiegers to accomplish 
by diplomacy what they did not dare to do by 
force. Plausible arguments were made to Private 
Jensen. to allow the miners to enter the magazine, 
and every effort was made to induce him to 
abandon his post. They refused to give him 
food or drink when he begged for them, in the 
hope that hunger and thirst would conquer him 


| great wheel had looked, flying up the cafion so 


three tons of blasting powder exploded and | Cafion did not usually get word from the outside 


four tons, was blown a quarter of a mile away.| Of course the powder-mills had, as usual, sent | 
Seraph’s father and another man, who had been | their quota of half their employees to help their | 
in the glaze-mill, had left it about fifteen minutes | neighbors fight the fires. The men had not come | 


| before the explosion, which was caused probably | back yet, but Seraph did not think much of that. 


by an electric spark. Little did she imagine the terrible things that 
Seraph always remembered how terrible the | were happening in the far hills. 
The flames, roused by the wind, were leaping 
swiftly. Then, the explosion over, she and the | from cafion to cafion. High upon one ridge, a 
women and children of Powder-Mill Cafion | boy, riding, had seen smoke curling from the 
had rushed, white-faced, down into the hollow, | ground. He jumped off his horse and tried 
the terrified children sobbing, ‘‘Papa’s killed! | to stamp out the fire. Finding he could not, 
Brother’s killed!” But no one had been killed | he sprang into the saddle and galloped down the 
that time. mountain to alarm people. 
Another day, rushing to the door and looking} In the towns, hemmed by wooded hills, all 








down into the cafion, Seraph had seen a great | the people were in the streets. The beautiful 


But I—I hain’t got any money to buy any- 
thing !”” 

The woman’s frightened, appealing face bent 
|toward Seraph. “O honey,” she entreated, 
| “don’t go to thinking we set any fires! We didn’t! 





| We were that careful, always!” 


“T’ll get you something to eat,” said Seraph. 

She went to the house and got some bread and 
fried bacon, hardly knowing what to do. Her 
brother Pierce had said last night, “If some 
folks ever catch the folks that set the fires, ther« 
won’t be much waitin’ for juries, I tell you” 
Pierce would not have harmed anybody, but 1 
knew some of the men of the far hills. 

Seraph slipped into the woods again. ‘I'l 
woman beckoned her where, behind some trees 
a covered wagon was concealed. Two litt! 


| girls looked out. In the back of the wagon la) 
|a man, panting for breath. His parted lips we! 


purple. He looked at Seraph with hauntin: 
appealing eyes. One of the two children Wi 
fanning him. 

“He’s having a terrible time with his heart.” 
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said the woman again. “I fanned him all 
night.” ‘wo tears rolled down her face as 
Seraph gave her food. 

“You’re right good,” said the woman, trem- 
bling. “ You won’t tell anybody we’re here, 
will you?” 

“Not now,”’ answered Seraph, gravely. 

She slipped back home to think, questioning 
whether she had done right or wrong in prom- 
ising not to tell at present; but the beseeching 
face of the sick man had decided her. 

Standing in her doorway, Seraph saw the 
dense, copper-colored clouds that had hung over 
the hills turn now pink, now saffron. When the 
sun showed it was red. Down the cafion came 
a man riding toward the powder-works. Soon 
Seraph saw men rushing out of the buildings and 
running upward toward her. She caught some 
of the shouts. 

“They’ve sent for all the rest of the men to 
fight the fire!” cried Seraph. ‘The fire must 
be awful! They’ve never needed all the men 
before in any fire!” 

She flew into the kitchen and put on the tea- 
kettle. “They’ve got to have coffee before they 
go!’’ she told herself. 

Her father and her brothers, Pierce and Ollie, 
came running. “They’ve sent for every man!” 
panted Ollie. “The fighters are clean worn 
out! The fire’s heading for this cafion ina circle 
all round us—north, south, east and west! It 
isn’t far off, either!” 


They swallowed Seraph’s half-boiled coffee | 
and rushed away. Only her father turned back | 


to kiss Seraph. 

“Good-by, my girl!” he said. “If the fires 
can’t be stopped I hope I can run back before it 
gets here. Take care of your little sisters.’’ 

Seraph’s arms went up about his neck. Tales 
of other fires came rushing back to her memory ; 
stories of men hemmed between two fires or 
killed by falling, burning trees. 

“Good-by, pa!”’ shesaid. “Don’t let anything 
happen to you!”’ 

Then he was gone. All the men of Powder- 
Mill Cafion were gone to fight the march of the 
fire toward their homes. 

The rest of the afternoon the women of the 
hamlet made ready for what might come. Since 
the fire was advancing from all sides in a circle, 
there was no possibility of flight. There was no 
retreat into the cafion below, for there, in Powder- 
Mill Flat, waited that awful force of powder and 
nitroglycerine that a spark of fire might rouse. 
The buildings of the powder-works were meant 
to be fire-proof, but no one believed that the 
terrible conflagration now coming could invade 
the cafion, and make it a very oven of hotness, 
without some spark setting off the tremendous 
explosives there. The hamlet was not far enough 
away to escape, if all these buildings went up 
together. It would wreck the very cajion itself! 

The powder buildings were not very well 
situated for a fire. In all directions were forests 
of redwood, pine and hazel. Those who had 
built the works here had done so because of the 
availability of those trees for making powder- 
kegs. 

The waiting women of Powder-Mill Cajon 
buried their treasures. ‘They planned holes, 
retreats, ways of throwing water; but even if 
they could save their homes from fire, nothing 
could save them from death if the buildings below 
them exploded. 

Night came, but not darkness. With night 
the women saw a sky blood-red. A circle of 
flame girdled the visible world. Now and again 
great red flashes rushed toward the zenith. How 
dreadfully near the com- 
ing fire seemed! How 
futile must be the efforts 
of the fire-fighters ! 

“They are not stop- 
ping it! It’ll reach us!’’ 
said some of the women. 

Remembering the 
family of strangers in 
the woods, Seraph car- 
ried to them some sup- 
per. She found the 
woman agitated still. 

“The fire’s coming, 
isn’t it?”? she asked. 

Seraph told her about 
the men having been 
sent for. 

“Ttll come!” the 
woman said, trembling. 
“But if ’twas my last 
breath I’d tell you we 
didn’t set any fires! We 
didn’t, honey ! Can’t you 
Say you believe me?” 

““Yes,’”’? answered 
Seraph, gently, “I do 
believe you.” 

The woman caught her breath. “I thought 
you didn’t! I thought nobody’d believe me,” 
she faltered, “but it’s true!” And Seraph.went 
back home. 

By eight o’clock the fire was brighter, nearer, 
seeming so awfully near! Silence settled over 
the women. They waited, listening, looking! 
Even the children were still. 

_Nine o’clock came. The fire was nearer. 
Seraph thought of the sick man in the woods. 

Ten o’clock came. The fire was nearer— 

hearer, Seraph took her two little sisters into 
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THE “ CONSTITUTION.” 


handling should not be hampered in any point. | 
| It seems all the more a sacrifice of wealth when | her construction being of the lightest 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and sat inside with Seraph. They had shut the| were running in the rain, rushing into one 
outside doors, and waited in silence, listening | another’s arms, sobbing, laughing, rejoicing, 
to hear if the men should come running back. | crying out to one another, “It’s raining—raining 
| Eleven o’clock came—with wind. It would | —raining!” 

fan the coming fire. One little girl had fallen| The rain began to pour steadily. On the hills 
asleep in Aunt Nemie’s arms, the other slept in | exhausted men caught one another’s hands and 
Seraph’s. She had bowed her head on her little; wrung them. Some wept for thankfulness, 
sister’s. and were not ashamed of their tears. 

The next thing that Seraph knew, there was|_ By one o’clock, in all the length of the hills 
a strange sound in her ears, the clock was point- | and cafions, there were no flames; only smoke 
ing to half past eleven, and Aunt Nemie was went up yet under the heavy rain. The fires 
Standing up, crying, “Seraph! Seraph! Do were conquered. With early morning the men 
you hear that? Praise and glory! Listen! | of Powder- Mill Cafion, Seraph’s father and 
It’s rain, rain! That’ll put out the fire! Oh, | brothers among them, straggled back, exhausted, 
praise and glory !”’ and flung themselves down to sleep. 

Aunt Nemie flung up her arms, swayedtoand| Afterward Seraph went into the woods, but 
fro, and burst into unrestrained weeping. the strange family was gone. The girl ran down 

“Praise and glory!” she sobbed. “The men | the road, but she saw no travelling wagon. 
couldn’t have kept the fire from Powder-Mill; “When pa wakes up I’m going to tell him all 
Cafion! It’s the Lord that’s done this thing! | about those folks,” Seraph murmured. 
Praise and glory!” 

She ran sobbing to the door and flung it open. 
Through the streets of the little hamlet women | 


have helped them himself, he’s so kind-hearted! 
I’m glad I told her I believed her! 
to comfort her so.” 


It seemed 









ow an afternoon in August, fifty 
years ago, the Solent—that para- 
dise of English yachtsmen—was a 
seene of unusual life. The Royal 
Squadron was out on a regatta, the 
dose of which was anxiously looked 
for by the great number of spectators. 
After a long period of waiting, a trim 
schooner was seen making for the 
finish, and when glasses had been 
leveled on her it was announced that the designer into many absurdities of 
the America was first. ‘The queen, form; as, for instance, giving a yacht 
one of the most interested spectators, asked her | a length of eight beams, where now three and 
captain which yacht was second. one-half seems to be accepted as the proper pro- 
The honest old sea-dog, after looking intently, | portion; that is, the length of the boat is three 
turned to his sovereign and said, “Your majesty, | and. one-half times the width amidships instead 
there is no second!” How little did the captain of eight times that width. 
think, when he said these words, that he was| The improvement of the design of yachts in 
uttering the key-note of the entire contest for | England during the last fifteen years is directly 
the America’s cup, which has lasted a half- | due to the international cup races, and, trying as 
century! Strange as it may seem, the English, | defeat may be, more good has resulted to the 
in their ten well-directed attempts to recover the English through their failures than might have 
cup, have not even attained the position of a been effected by an easy victory. 
close second place. | The American compromise model, first at- 
tempted in the yacht Shadow, in 1871, is now 
the accepted form on both sides of the ocean, 
and well does it deserve its prime position, as it 
ee HE interest in cup-defense was keen from | combines in a marked degree all the good points 
the first, and grew to be intense as the | of what was best in the English and American 
different yachts arrived from over the seas or from | designs of twenty-five years ago. The naval 
Canadian waters, until the well-sustained con- architect of today seeks to accentuate a few 
tests of 1885, 1886 and 1887 were reached. Then | points in his design; he strives to give his yacht 
public interest in America, and indeed in both | long, gently curving lines, “sweet lines,” as the 
nations, was aroused to an unprecedented degree. | English say, meaning that all the fore and aft 
Later, in 1893, 1895 and 1899, the publie spirit | lines are segments of very large circles. 
ran even higher. And now that the eleventh | 
contest is at hand, marking fifty years of posses- | 
sion of the trophy in America, it may be said in 
truth that never were friendly peoples so wrought ie will be seen at once that a yacht having 
with the spirit of rivalry and competition. And long, easy curves will not have as much 
be it said to the credit of both nations, we are | displacement as ordinarily might be required to 
| closer and better friends than ever, after so many | float her lead bulb properly ; hence the importance 
| years of contest for yachting supremacy. of light construction or concentrating as much of 
The first question to | the weight as possible in the lead bulb, or in parts 
be considered when a_ of the hull below the water-line. The importance 
challenge from abroad | of lightness in all rigging above deck, notably at 
has been received and | the masthead, is readily seen, for every pound’s 
accepted is, Who will! weight aloft requires many more pounds to 
furnish the funds? Who | balance it below. 
will lay down anample| The third point to consider in modeling a yacht 
fortune to be expended | is to reduce as much as possible the extent of the 
in cup-defense? | wetted surface. Water clings toa moving body 
As time and art pro- | and impedes its progress, much power is absorbed 
gress, the cost of defend- | by the friction, and smooth and well-lubricated 
ing the cup becomes | as the skin of the yacht may be, the friction of 
enormous ; two hundred | the surrounding water is still a serious obstacle to 
thousand dollars is now | speed, especially in light winds, when the applied 
required. Sir Thomas | power is small. 
Lipton spent double| When he has disposed of the three great 
that sum in 1899, and requisites for speed, the designer turns his 
this year’s event will | attention to endless minor points, which, con- 
cost him even more. | sidered in the aggregate, go to make up the 
Most of the cost of de-| wished-for success of a defender. 
fending has been borne} There is a tendency in yachts of recent con- 
by a few men. Messrs. struction to embody some of the 
“Paine, Vanderbilt and | characteristics of a newly exploited 


yacht as to her lines is a question of 


effort to secure high speed, and it is in 
this particular that the English have 
failed, every challenger having shown 
points of bad design. 

* Our cousins overseas for many 
years paid but little attention to the 
design of a yacht. They were bound 
by rules of measurement which forced 
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The Eleventh Contest. 


Three Main Points of Construction. 








prime importance in the continual | 
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would easily pass a fast fin keel of twenty-seven- 
foot water-line, and draw away from her nearly 
two miles an hour. 

The form of the Columbia, as well as of the 
seventy-foot class of last year, and also of 
the Constitution, shows very slight effects 
of the influence of the skiff boat, the latest 
example of which was just alluded to. The 
Independence, however, is designed with special 
reference to the skiff, and without question, in 
some winds and water she reveals many of the 
astonishing qualities of this fresh-water produc- 
tion, which, fast though they are, are not adapted 
for all work on bay or ocean. 


The Materials That Make a Yacht. 


1E materials of construction have been a 

question of importance, since they play a 
very prominent part in the result. The English 
retained longest the old forms and modes of 
construction. All the challengers up to Valkyrie 
III. were composite; that is, made of a wooden 
skin over a steel frame. 

The composite mode of construction does not 
afford strength enough to meet modern require- 
ments of enormous spread of sail and weight of 
lead. The new models also could not be built 
wisely of wood and steel, since the form which 
is flat below the turn of the bilge does not by its 
shape lend strength to its structure, as did the 
V-shaped section of older times. The special 
design of the Independence requires a metal 
skin, as well as other adjuncts of interior bracing 
and staying, so as to give the hull the needed 
strength to withstand the violent pounding to 
which she is exposed in some conditions of wind 
and water. 

The Vigilant was the first yacht to use a 
bronze in the skin, and since her day all the 
challenging and defending yachts have been 
built largely of this material. In the Defender 
of 1895 aluminum was used for the first time. 
Aluminum is about one-third the weight of steel, 
but is not as strong. Although it answered well 
enough for the upper parts of the Defender’s 
hull, its short life when ex- 
posed to the ravages of salt 
water and its great cost 
have precluded its use in 
more recent construction 
on this side of the ocean. 
It is used, however, on the 
decks of the Shamrock 
IT., and contributes doubt- 
less to her lightness of 
build, if not to her dura- 
bility. 

In the most recent con- 
struction is found the use of the Tobin bronze 
for the skin. It is an alloy, which so far seems 
the best for the purpose, as it is capable of a high 
polish, retains for a long time its smooth surface, 
resists the corrosive action of salt water, and has 
sufficiently high tensile strength to withstand all 
strains that may be brought against it. This 
bronze is the result of many experiments by 
Mr. Tobin, late an officer in the United States 
navy. 

The yachts concerned in the cup matter this 
year have frames of nickel steel, an alloy devel- 
oped recently. It is very tough, and at the same 
time showsa very high tensile strength. Besides 
employing nickel steel, the designer of the 
Constitution has devised a new system of 
framing as applied to yachts, a system displaying 
much longitudinal work with T-bars and bulb 
angles; in fact, all the sectional framing is made 
of bulb angles, which afford a greater degree of 
resistance to the varied strains imposed, for their 
weight, than can be had from any other form or 
disposition of material. 

The structural strength of the Constitution 
lies more in her framing than was the case in 
older yachts, where the skin performed the double 
duty of giving strength to the hull and opposing 
a barrier against water. 

To sum up the situation as to designing, 
builders on both sides of the Atlantic strive to 
reduce the weight of material without sacrificing 
strength, to increase the smoothness of all wetted 
surfaces and to diminish their area, 

The rig of a modern racing yacht has under- 
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| gone quite as much change ag has the design 


of the hull, and, like the design, it is mainly 
American in origin. 

Fifty years ago the sails of the America 
were a revelation to the English; never had such 
sails for windward work been seen there before. 
At that time one could see only 
linen sails in England, and no lac 





Morgan areamong those | craft, which first sprang into use on 
whose purses have been | fresh water; the square-bowed skiff 
opened wide that our) or flat boat, the performance of 
skill and prowess in! which has been really wonderful. 
yacht-building and_| In the autumn of 1900 a boat of this 
description was designed at Bristol, 


| we consider that as the defending yacht crosses | and her lines of the longest curves. 
the finish at the last race, her value drops in| She measured thirteen feet on the 
one dip to less than one-half her cost, through | water-line, nineteen over all, and six 
| the fact that the defenders are so deep and so | feet and six inches in width; the 
| big in every way that their use as pleasure | bow was three feet wide and the 
| craft is quite impossible. It is better, therefore, | stern three and one-half. When this craft was 
| that a syndicate should undertake the expense of | heeled by the wind-pressure on her sails, she 
| building. submerged her long, easy bilge, log-shaped, and 
| After the funds are assured, and the New 
| York Yacht Club has chosen a committee, comes | 











at the same time lifted out much of her windward | sacrifice of strength. 
side, thus decreasing her wetted surface. The that sails of the sea island cotton are not wholly 


ing; now the American practice of 
using cotton and lacing the main- 
sail to the boom is common there. 

The textile art is more advanced 
in England than with us, and their 
style of workmanship is better than 
we are used to; consequently the 
English sails, as productions of art, 
are superior to ours, but for practical 
purposes they are no better. 

The cotton grown on the islands off 
our Southern coast is the strongest 
known, and its staple is fine and silky ; therefore, 
when it was first tried for sails, great hopes were 
had that some weight could be saved without 
It was found, however, 
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the house. Aunt Nemie came across the road | the selection of a designer. The design of a result was that this boat flew. Sailing free, she | satisfactory, since they do not set evenly; they 
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lose its desired degree of flatness. 


The best quality of Texas cotton, with long | scribed. Get all you can out of your own yacht, | | the foreign, as it depends more upon activity and 


staple, is found to be, in nearly all respects, 
the best for sail-making ; it is strong enough and | 
more even in quality, and holds its form and | 
flatness better than other fibers. The delta of | 
the Nile produces a cotton which in some respects | 
is superior to the Texas cotton; it is more 
pliable, softer and nearly as strong. Many 
English sails are made of it, and it may be 
recognized by its slight coffee-colored tinge. 

The main point now at issue among author- 
ities in sail-making is, Shall the cloths run 
parallel with the leech, or outer edge of the sail, | 
or at right angles to it? The best American | 

usage is in favor of | 

x N — >= the latter practice, 

| MEERA and English makers | 

are now using that 

LINES OF ‘‘AMERICA.’' style with encourag- 

ing results. It is, however, a question of 

weaving; the woof, or crossway thread, being | 

straighter than the warp, and less likely to} 
stretch. 

The distribution of sail-spread is also a matter | 
of moment when best results as to speed are 
considered; as a rule, the English are inclined 
to have too much sail forward. The first 
Shamrock had, in my opinion, badly distributed 
sails, which fact was shown by her bad wind- 
ward work on the last race in 1899 with the 
Columbia. 

On both sides of the ocean steel spars, viz., 
mast, boom and gaff, for the ninety-foot boats 
are generally used, and soon the bowsprit of 
wood must be replaced by metal. A well- 
designed spar of nickel steel is about two-thirds 
as heavy as one of equal strength made of Oregon 
pine, and being hollow, it admits the lowering 
of the topmast inside it to make snug housing 
in heavy weather. This system has most desir- 
able points, but is not fully developed in England, 
and is not even exploited enough here to be | 
pronounced good form. 

Since cup-defense became an art, great improve- 
ments in staying the mast have been introduced, 
which tend to make the entire rig more trust- 
worthy in extreme conditions of wind and water, 
and also to do away with weight aloft, a desid- 
eratum never to be neglected. 


| 








The Results of American Ingenuity. 


T HE clever designer of yachts should be 

grateful to those who have perfected the 
processes of making the high qualities of steel 
and of bronze, since the present degree of perfec- 
tion could not have been reached save by the 
employment of metals and alloys showing 
enormous tensile strength and other essential 
qualities. The needs of to-day, however exacting, 
can be supplied with material wholly unavailable 
five years ago. As an example of what can now 
be furnished for wire-rope stays, the standing 
rigging of recent defenders is made of steel wire 
equal to piano wire in strength and other 
attributes; such wire rope is tested up to a 
tensile strain of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds for each square inch of section. Steel 
wire rope of flexible construction is now also used 
for halyards for the mainsail with very great gain, 
as once the sail is set it does not sag or settle. 

The effect of wind-pressure on the sails in 
windward work is by no means fully understood ; 
consequently there are among the best yachtsmen 
differences of opinion as to many points in the 
set of sails. The chief difference is on the ques- 
tion of flatness, many holding that better work 
is made to windward with sails that are not 
quite flat throughout their entire surface; and 
toward the forward part of the mainsail a slight 
slackness or draft, as it is called, is generally 
admitted to be the best practice. In short, the 
rig of a yacht offers quite as much field for study 
and improvement as does the design of the hull. 
And from a glance at the Constitution, one 
would think that the rig had received more 
attention from her designer than had her hull, 
seeing that little departure in the latter has been 
made from the Columbia. 

Mention should also be made of another 
American innovation, by which the management 
of sails during races is greatly facilitated; it is | 
the installation of capstan heads in several places 


about the deck, by 


means of which the 
LINES OF ‘‘ CONSTITUTION.** 





sails may be trimmed 
with ease and cer- 
tainty by a few men. 
During well-conducted races, it is desirable not 
to disturb the balance of the yacht by moving 
from place to place a lange number of her crew, 
who would be required in trimming sails were 
there no mechanical devices employed. 

The management of a racing yacht is so 
important that it may well be classed with her 
design and rig; for many a yacht, well designed 
and equipped, has failed through want of proper 
handling. 

In respect of handling, we must give the first 
place to the English by reason of well-defined 
causes. From early yachting days the English 
have given more attention to the management of 
racing yachts than they have to their designing ; 
not so with us, for in the days of Commodore 
Stevens vastly more thought was given to the | 
model than to the sailing of a yacht, and in those | 
days it was thought to be “bad form” to prevent | 
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The English system of sailing is easily de-| 


and lose no opportunity to prevent your opponent | 
from doing so by his vessel! There is, of course, 
more true sportsmanship in this than in racing 
yachts purely to determine the best form and rig. | 
The result of the two systems is now apparent. 
We have the best yachts and the English the 
best sailors, and while they are mending their 
faults as quickly as may be, we are taking no | 
| adequate means to develop the art of racing, | 
| professionally, although our amateur sailors are | 
as keen as could be desired. Much practice, | 


| construction requires the highest skill, the great- 


COMPANION. 


seem to stretch differently, causing the sail to | an opposing yacht from doing her best in sailing. | relates to the setting and adjustment of sails is 


| done about as well in the American yacht as in 


quickness of perception. But it is the eye 
|and general understanding of the skipper that 
require such long schooling and so much expe- 
| rience. 

The America’s cup is now held in effect by 
the nation. Her people are most exacting as well 
as most curious as to all the details that enter 
into the construction of the defender. That 





| est experience, the deepest study on the part of 


| the designer, as well as the best work of master | 
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I caught sight of seven deer in the reeds and 
brushwood alongshore. 

“Boys,” I said, “there is a herd of deer.’’ 

“What?” “Where?” “What deer!’”’ they 
exclaimed. 

“Right ahead, by the shore.” 

The deer were in plain sight, three does and 
four fawns, standing still in the dry brushwood. 
It was odd, but those boys could not see them, 
although staring with all their eyes! Not till I 
had directed them three times did even one of 


them spy the deer. 
“Oooh-h-h !”” he cried. “Those red things! | 
didn’t think deer were so red! And O-0-oh, look 


| together with knowledge of the strength of the | and men in building her. Of material the earth | | at the little ones—fawns—all spotted !’”’ 


materials that make up the construction of the | 
| yacht and its rig, makes good racing skippers. 

It is given to but few men to become first-class | 
skippers for cup-defense or cup-seeking. The | 


| opportunity for becoming a good skipper in the 


two nations may be measured by a comparison 
of the number of races in which it is possible to 
take part in each season. In English waters you | 
|can sail fifty races in a season if you wish; 





| here, hardly more than ten. 


The part of the management of a yacht that 
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| longest and straightest timber for spars found 


| gives up her best—the finest steel, nickel and | 
copper from the Lake Superior region, the | 


in Oregon, and the best cotton, with longest 
staple, from the uplands of ‘l'exas. The best 
that man can do and the best that the earth 
produces are demanded. And when the time 
of trial comes let us be always just and always 
‘true to the best that is in us, holding firmly to 
| the expression of all true yachtsmen, ‘May the 
best boat win.” 
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In Six Chapters.— 


FTER three or four 
hours of sleep dis- 
turbed by night- 

mare dreams of plaintive 
mothers reproaching me 
on account of boys who 
had suffered every con- 
ceivable harm from flood, 
food and gunpowder, I 
suddenly awakened and 
sat bolt upright in bed. 
The sun was shining 
brightly, and a persistent 
sort of knocking was 
being carried on by 
Charley and Herbert, 
who were trying to get 
out of their room. Be- 
fore I could dress, they 
climbed forth on the 
piazza roof and got down 
to the ground by way of 
the posts. 

More than half the 
boys were already at the 
ferry, where the four 
large canvas canoes in 
which we were to ascend 
the West Branch were 
lying ready for the ferry- 
boat. Because of low, 
rough water I had ar- 
ranged to have the canoes, 
outfit and supplies carted 
up to Fowler’s Carry. 
From that point we could 
cross the North Twin Lake, and after- 
ward ascend the branch to the foot of 
Mount Katahdin. 

While we were at breakfast a messenger 
came to me with a telegram from Mrs. 
Knox, the mother of Maleolm and Jimmy. 
She said that her boys could go with me if I was 
willing to have them ; otherwise they must return 
to Boston at once. At nine o’clock that morning 
no reply had come from Mr. Knox, and I 
ascertained afterward that he was absent from 
New York City, and did not receive the telegram 
sent him until two days later. So I was com- | 
pelled to decide whether I should take the two | 
boys, or almost break their hearts by sending 
them back to Boston. It resulted in my formally 
recognizing them as members of the party. 

Four teams had been engaged the previous 
evening, and we were soon ferried across the East 
Branch. Then we set off by a rough trail through 
the woods along the north bank of the West 
Branch. There was room on the carts for the 
boys to ride, but I thought it as well for them to | 
reduce their exuberant vitality by walking for a 
couple of hours. Their shouting, when so much 
as a squirrel or partridge was started by the way, 
was well-nigh deafening, but I had their shotguns 
all safely stowed away on one of the carts. 

During this walk they got together on a 
footing of closer acquaintance; hitherto they had 
been a company of individuals, or of pairs or 
trios from various places, no boy of them being 
familiar with more than three of the others. | 
Now the process of getting acquainted is, with | 
boys, commonly accompanied by more or less 
quarreling. 

Within an hour an altercation had occurred 
between Arthur Fairbanks and the older Knox 
boy, which resulted in the Knox boy receiving the 
nickname of “Hard Knocks.” Thereafter his 
younger and gentler brother was distinguished 
from him as “Baby Knox’”’—for some of the boys 
had not forgotten the tears seen in his eyes the 
previous day, when I was questioning him. 
These nicknames indicated simply that my boys 
were much like other average boys. 

After four hours of rough carting, we launched 
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‘*WE LAUNCHED THE CANOES AND EMBARKED.”’ 


the canoes and embarked on the river at the | 
upper end of Fowler’s Carry. Green, Shadwell, 
the Canadian Indian and I each took the stern | 
paddle of a canoe, and each of us grown men had 
four boys to paddle in front of him, except Green, | 
who had only three. I made the boys kneel 
down in the bottom to do their paddling, for the | 
kneeling attitude not only puts the weight low, | 
but gives the best control of paddles and canoes. 
Although kneeling makes the knees sore and 
puts a strain on the thighs at first, it becomes, | 
| after a few days’ practice, the easiest of positions 
for paddling. Even on that first day the boys | 
kept up well, and the crews vied in spurts and | 
races, 

The day proved cloudy, and by three o’clock | 
rain began to fall; but I judged it necessary to | 
reach an old lumberman’s camp, near the foot of | 
Ambegejis Lake. Wetherefore plied our paddles 
till six o’clock, and were wet and tired when we 
reached shelter. A brisk fire in the old camp 
stove and a good supper cheered the boys up, and | 
by the time they were dry and warm they were 
so sleepy that quiet soon settled down for that 
night. 

The next morning was cloudy and lowering. 
Three “carries” had to be made during the 
forenoon, but the boys worked well, and we} 
reached Debsconeag Lake at four o’clock that | 
afternoon. | 

Up to this time no large game had been seen, 
but as I felt sure that there would be deer in the 
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All except Porter Canfield saw them now, 
and one prolonged “‘Oooh-h-h !”’ burst forth ; but 
Porter could not get his eyes on them at all, and 
the deer moved away into the bog. 

Then the hunter passion, the desire to kill 


| game, flamed up in Malcolm Knox, Charley 


Bowen, Ernest Canfield and several others. 

“Oh, say! Where are our guns? Can’t we 
shoot just one?’”’ they exclaimed, and I had to 
rehearse what they had been told time and again 
already, that it was now “close time,’’ and that 
killing deer or moose was contrary to the game 
laws. 

“Oh, bother! Why did we come before Octo- 
ber !’? cried Maleolm. “ ‘School!’ ‘School!’ Oh, 
dear, a boy never can do anything because of 
school! What’s the use of having a gun!” 

We paddled up the lake to where the West 
Branch enters it. On one side of the inlet here 
there is a long, low point of land, 
covered with a thick growth of 
water-maples; on the other, or east 
side, the ground is open and dry, 
affording one of the best camp sites 
in the Maine woods, with open for- 
ests and a fine view down the lake. 

Here we landed, and here the boys 
had their first real experience of 
setting up the tent, gathering wood 
for the camp-fire and boughs for 
their bunks. Daddy Green and 
“Shaddy” were kept busy answer- 
ing questions about woodcraft, but 
the Indian, Louis, had vanished, 
and I was afraid that he had de- 
serted, since one of the canoes was 
gone. But about an hour later, as 
Daddy Green was putting flour 
cakes to bake in a big pan before 
the fire, I heard the distant report 
of a gun, and soon afterward saw 
the Indian coming back over the 
lake to camp. He had a yearling 
buck in the canoe. 

“Louis,” I said, “what does this 
mean?” 

He explained very gravely: “I 
see deer what you call hung. He 
leg in *tween tree log. Twist him 
round and round. Deer stay there, 
die. Better shoot him, I say. So 
shoot him. Deer dieanyhow.” 

I looked at Louis, but if he had 
lied, as is probable, his conscience 
did not disturb his countenance. 
With persistent gravity he proceeded 
to cut a gambrel stick. Then he 
solemnly hung up and dressed off 
the deer, with nearly everybody 
looking on in eager anticipation of 
venison. Little Jimmy Knox was 
so revolted by the butchering, how- 
ever, that afterward he could not be 
brought for a long time to taste the 
meat. 

The liver and heart of a young 
deer are choice bits, and within an 
hour Daddy Green had fried not 
only these parts, but several panfuls 
of the loin. Plenty of potatoes and hot cakes 
were cooked. Shaddy set up a long table of 
poles, laid with tin plates, and the consumption 


| of food that followed I do not wish to describe. 


It was quite useless to advise caution to boys 
who were as hungry as young bears. 

I counseled moderation, and they promised to 
be moderate, but it soon appeared that their 
definition of the word was not mine. Panfu! 
after panful of that savory young venison 
| disappeared. 1 thought mother nature could be 
trusted to stop them in good time, but it was a 
good long time before she did. Once they had 
tasted that succulent meat they seemed unable to 
get enough. Little Jimmy was the only one 
who, finally, did not eat till he could eat no more. 

Night fell before the repast ended, and after 
that the boys were too tired and too satiated tv 
do more than lie about the fire and make plans 
for the next day. 

For the trip as originally planned, I had 
| prov ided a wall tent large enough to shelter te! 
comfortably. It could have lodged thirteen, but 
when I found my party increased to fifteen b) 
the two unexpected Knox boys, I was glad tha! 


| I had hired another and smaller tent at Medwa) 


Into this I put the Knox boys, Charley Bowe’: 
and Pinkham Stearns. ‘The larger tent wi 
pitched but a few yards away, and in it ! 
bestowed the rest of the party, including Herbe:' 
Fitzgerald, whom I placed next to myself. 

By ten o’clock the boys seemed peaceful! 


bog at the end of the lake, I bade the guides | asleep; the last whispers and giggles had cease! 
As I was myself very tired the load of respons'- 
Very soon | bility slipped from my consciousness. But not /v! 


skirt it with the canoes, telling the boys, however, 
nothing of what I was looking for. 
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long. Presently I dreamed that game wardens 
were pulling me out of the tent, and I awakened 
to find some one actually plucking at my hand. 
“Who is it?”’ I said. 
“Charley—Charley Bowen. 
matter with ‘Hard Knocks.’ ” 
“You mean Malcolm?” 


Something’s the 
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anything of a bear, if they did start one. Deer | porcupines high in the top of a poplar-tree which | hedgehogs with clubs and old tree-knots, and 


were exempt by law in this season, and at any 
rate there was almost no prospect of the tumultu- 
ous boys getting sight of one, much less of 
wounding or killing one with shotguns. 

There were groanings and repinings among the 
others when I let the three go forth, and so I 


“Yes, sir. I think you had better see him, sir. _ made up a canoe party, consisting of Ernest 


He’s a sight! 


You don’t need to light a match. | Canfield, Schermerhorn Adams, Herbert Fitz- 


was shadowed around by a number of dense 
spruces. I left them there bombarding the 


judging from the shouting, they found diversion 
for two hours or more. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


TON'LO ER 


I’ve got one of the lanterns lighted, outside the | gerald and the Indian guide, Louis. I allowed | 


tent.” 
small tent. 

“He’s been going it all over the tent,” said 
Charley, “‘ kicking fearfully. 
couldn’t stand him near me.” 


So I rose and went with Charley to the | them one gun, and gave them permission to go 


hunting over on the west shore of the lake. 
As doleful expostulations burst forth from the 


He’s so hot 1 | eight still undiverted ones, I made up a third 


party of Brooks Lindenheim, Jimmy Knox, the 


I took the lantern and looked in. Pinkham | Japanese, Oteri, and young Shadwell, the guide, 
was sound asleep in one of the farther corners of | to go fishing up to the first rapids of the branch 
the tent, rolled up in a ball, looking as if he had | above Debsconeag. 


been kicked there. Jimmy was asleep in the 


Frank Merritt, Arthur Fairbanks, Morris | 


opposite far corner,lying partly outside the canvas. | Galbraith, Gordon Ames and Roscoe Disston 
Malcolm lay contorted in the middle space, but | were still standing about, undiverted and chap- 
rose suddenly to a sitting posture as the light fell | fallen, but too polite to complain openly of this 
on his face. His nightshirt was open at the neck, | seeming partiality. 


and his sleeves were up, and he was clawing and 


“Well, boys,” I said, “this does seem hard, 


digging at his flesh, which was the color of boiled | but for safety’s sake I do not like to give out 


lobster. 


with some sort of angry red eruption. 


On bringing the lantern nearer I was more guns. 
startled to see that his skin was literally covered canoe without a man to navigate it. 


And I can’t let you go out in a 
So just take 
a stroll off in the woods and see how many 


‘*‘What’s the matter, Malcolm?” I said. “Are | different kinds of trees and shrubs you can 


you ill?”’ ’ 


“T don’t know,” he replied thickly, rolling his | not do to leave poor Malcolm here alone, and I | 
am pretty sure that you will find the woods inter- | 


eyes up strangely under his brick-red brow. 


enumerate. I would go with you, but it would 


I laid fingers on his hot wrist and felt his fast- | esting. You can dig spruce gum; you may see 
pounding pulse, fearful that the case might be deer. You will find sport 
measles or scarlatina, or even smallpox—and of some sort.’ 


what should I do with all those boys, were 
smallpox to break out among them, off in the 
woods? With this anxiety in my heart, there 
was no more sleep that night for me. 

Malcolm had every appearance of being a very 
sick boy. He seemed to be falling into a lethargy 
—not properly awake, or sensible of 
where he was or of what we were 
doing for him. He was feverishly hot, 
and his entire body was covered with 
an eruption like nettlerash, which, 
when rubbed, rose up in white wheals 
resembling bee-stings. Still thinking 
of contagious diseases, I awoke little 
Jimmy Knox, Malcolm’s brother, and 
asked him if Malcolm had been lately 
with any boy or in any family afflicted 
with measles, scarlatina or smallpox. 
Jimmy did not think so. 

Meanwhile, most of the boys in the 
larger tent had been roused by the 
lantern light and the talking. Blinking, 
with wild looks, they came crowding 
about, asking what was the matter with 
“Hard Knocks,” a thing I myself par- 
ticularly wished to know. 

The boy was in so comatose a condi- 
tion that I was afraid he would not 
only lose consciousness but cease to 
respire, and so die. Rousing him vigor- 
ously, I began kneading his flesh over 
his entire body, and as he was blazing 


Off they went, and found 
“sport”? indeed —and that 


‘*HE FOUND THE CAB EMPTY.”’ 
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ANTY BURNS was a 

B stubby, muscular Seotch- 

Irish youth, who had 
mounted through the grades of 
| engine-wiper and fireman to the 
position of hostler at Raymer, a 
division station on the D. K. & 
S. Railroad, a line on the south 
shore of Lake Superior. His 
striking traits were pluck and a 
remarkable capacity for work. 
His good fame bade fair to bring 
him early promotion when a 
grave mishap—the collision with a stock-train of 
an engine he was bringing from the house— 
forced him from the company’s service. 

He at once started out in search of work, for 
he had an only sister at school in Duluth, and | 
she looked to him for support. 

Thus he happened to be a guest of the crew in 
the caboose of logger No. 4 coming down Tor- 
toise Mountain on a memorable 
October morning. There were 
“frost whiskers” on the rails of | 
that branch track, and a fog 
enveloping the low ground at 
Gooman on the main line. 

The position and conditions of 
the trains in the vicinity were at 
seven o’clock that morning ap- 
parently normal ; fifteen minutes 
later more than one train was in 
peril. 

At seven o’clock east-bound 
express-train No. 2 was leaving 
Shore Gap, west-bound pas- 
senger No. 1 was within a half | 
mile of Gooman, and logger No. 
4, coming down Tortoise Moun- 
tain branch within some twelve 
miles of the main-line switch, | 
was beginning to slip on the 
“whiskers.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later No. 1 
had collided at Gooman with | 
the engine of Shrader’s train, 
freight No. 8, which should have | 
remained on the Gooman siding | 
until after No. 1 had passed. 
It would be too long and confusing to tell here 
how the collision was brought about. he thing 
to remember is that Shrader’s engine, being 
reversed just before the collision, backed away 
westward as fast as it could go. As the engineer 
and fireman had jumped to escape the collision, 








hot, I had Charley Bowen bring cold water, with | within ten minutes. I had barely sat down in | the engine was running wild, and it was running | 


which I sponged him. 
It was not till Malcolm’s skin rose in white, 


| 


the tent with Malcolm to read over those letters | 
once more, when I heard a roaring and crackling, 


puffy wheals under the sponge that I felt a little accompanied by far-borne shouts ! 


easier. Smallpox eruption would hardly show 
such symptoms, I concluded, and I began to 
think that the rash was the effort of nature to 
overcome the effects of a surfeit of food. 

“He ate all the deer meat Daddy Green would 
fry,”’ Charley Bowen said to me, in a low tone. 

“Did he eat much of the liver?’”’ I asked. 

“All he could get, and heart, too; and then 
about all of the last spiderful of venison steak.” 

The diagnosis was now easier, and I knew how 


Running forth in haste, I caught sight of a 
pillar of fire and black smoke mounting high over 
the tree-tops, roaring like a volcano! I hurried 
toward the blaze, for setting forest fires is a 
serious matter in such a wilderness. Fortunately, 
it had rained of late, and the woods were so damp 
that I wondered how they could have started 
such a roaring conflagration. 

When I came in sight of the boys, the nature | 


of ‘the bonfire was evident. ‘They had found a 


to proceed with the simple medicines which I | large clump of hoary old white, or canoe, birches, | 


had brought from Bangor. 


A dose of ipecac, | some of the trees two feet in diameter and a 
reenforced by one of mustard and water, produced | hundred feet tall. Up the trunks of these, from 


excellent results; castor-oil and Epsom salts the ground to high among the upper branches, 


followed later. 


Before seven o’clock the next | the loose bark hung in curling rolls, in such 


morning the rash and white wheals went down, | quantities that a single tree would, if stripped, 
the fever abated, the pulse became normal, and | have yielded enough to fill a cart. 


Malcolm fell asleep. He looked much shaken, | 


and really I think he was at one time of the 


night in such danger that if he had not been | 


taken vigorously in hand he might have died. 
At breakfast I improved the occasion by giving 


the boys a radical lecture on the danger of | 


gluttony in general, and of our eating venison 
and deer liver in particular. Poor Malcolm was 
an excellent text, as he was too feeble to go on 
that morning. The rash had not wholly vanished 


from his skin, and it seemed best to remain where | 


we were for a part of the day at least. Sleep 
would probably be the best medicine for him, 


and so I asked the other boys to make as little 


noise as possible about camp. 
But fourteen boys, just refreshed by breakfast, 


It had come into Arthur Fairbanks’s head to 
touch off with a match the very combustible bark 
rags at the butt of one of these old trees, and of 
course the fire ran up the trunk with reat | 
rapidity, causing a strong draft as it gained | 
headway, and pouring off dense volumes of black 
smoke. In a minute the tall tree was an/| 
astonishing, roaring column of flame, at which 
the boys shouted with delight—and immediately | 
touched off other trees ! | 

From the birch trunks the fire ran to the tops | 
of a group of pitchy firs, which in turn burned | 
with a crackling that could have been heard a | 
mile away. 

This was all great fun for the boys, and | 


‘thanks to the wet condition of the underbrush, | 


can’t keep still without enthralling diversion, and | 
| a forest fire; but I felt obliged to warn them, and | 
let them all go hunting in the woods to the west 
and north of the lake I consented in part. Not | 


when they implored me to yield up their guns and 


daring to let them all go out with firearms and in 
one company, I compromised by giving out guns 
to Porter Canfield, Pinkham Stearns and Charley 
Bowen, and sending Daddy Green out with these 
three. I gave the old man strict instructions to 
keep them in line and see to it that they did not 
shoot one another. 


Hares, partridges, squirrels, hedgehogs and | 


bears were allowable game, I told the boys. I | Merritt, who had gone on by himself, was heard | 


was not attended with any very great danger of | 


read the law to them which renders campers 
who carelessly set fires in these forests liable to 
severe penalties. It began to appear all too | 
possible that I, as the only member of the party | 
who could be held pecuniarily responsible, might | 
be involved hopelessly in financial ruin through 
legal fines. Fortunately the boys were honorable, 
law-abiding young Americans, and my warning | 
prevented their setting fire to any more trees. | 


Presently there was new diversion. Frank | 


toward the Tortoise Mountain switch. 

Thus passenger-train No. 2, logger-train No. 4, 
and Shrader’s wild engine were all converging 
toward that switch. A glance at the accom- 
panying sketch map will show its situation. 

Up on Tortoise Mountain logger No. 4 was | 
pushing its engine downward over the greasy | 
rails at an alarming pace. Long-bodied, squatty, | 
with ten low drivers under her, presenting | 
unusual breadth of tire surface to the rails, the 
heavy engine was holding back with all her | 
power. But nineteen cars of green logs, on such 
slippery steel as lay under her that morning, 
could not be held. 

Faster and faster the long, snake-like train 
pushed downward, whipping and rocking around 
the falling curves in a hissing, drumming tur- 
moil of noise. Seth Johnson, at the throttle, 
grew earnest, then pale. The train was fitted 
with air-brakes, which he set. With a clanking 
heave the train slackened speed; then a valve- 
rod under the first car snapped, and with a lurch 
the whole clamorous fabric plunged onward. | 

Johnson had the air-brakes set on the engine, 
the sand-pipes spouting on the frost, and the 
drivers turning backward, but the mighty ma- 
chine went downward over the crystal grease 
like a monster toboggan. 

Back in the “dinky” caboose there was a panic. 
Sid Turner, conductor, and his two brakemen 
were shouting unrecordable and half-heard things 
at one another. 

“Go out ahead and set the hand-brakes!’’ com- 
manded Turner. 

Looking down the line of swaying, jostling, 
plunging loads, the brakemen flatly refused to 
imperil their lives. 

Banty Burns got up from a seat. He was 
moved by two thoughts—first and most powerful, 
the sentimental thought that it was a shame to 
sit still and let things go to destruction without 
trying to prevent it. Secondly, Banty reflected 
that if he should succeed he would probably not 
have to continue to look for work. 

In his brown eyes burned a kind of fire. 
“I’m going over ahead to help Johnson!” he 
said. “I’ll twist up the brakesasI go! If you 
fellows are scared, you can pull the pin and cut 
the caboose loose; but if 1 were you, Sid, I’d 


knew very well that there was not one chance in | shouting excitedly, and when the others hurried | stay with my train!” 


a thousand that so noisy a party would see | to him they found that he had discovered two fat | That was all. 


He jumped across upon the 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


| looked out. 


| the switch to open. 


jand its precious human freight. 


first car and began to clamber 
over the heaped-up logs, setting 
the brakes as he went, but the 
wheels slipped on the icy rails 
like sled-runners. The loads 
swung and dipped as they flew, 
the rocky sides of the cuts shot 
backward in glimmering sheets, 
the pine-trees whirled to the 
rear, the hills lying far below 
seemed twisting like live things. 

Banty soon had to craw] along 
the logs on his hands and knees, 
clutching fast like a shaken insect. Hearing a 
snarling rip of sound, he glanced back and saw 
the caboose snap like a whip-cracker against a 
stony bank and burst open. In an instant it 
was lost to view, and downward the train roared, 
scorning the brakes. 

When Banty, hatless and with bleeding fingers, 
at last tumbled over the tail-board into the 
shaking coal of the tender, he found the cab 
empty. Johnson and the fireman had jumped. 
The plucky youth got to his feet and staggered 
to the engineer’s seat and tried the levers. 
Everything had been done that man could do. 

He leaned out of the window. Should he, 
too, abandon the runaway? The noise of the 
train was like a downward rushing flood of 
thunder, shot through with the snarling hiss of 
sliding brakes and wheels. ‘lhe rocking of the 
engine was terrifying. 

“If she stays on the rails and has two or three 
miles of clear sailing on the main line, I’ll get 
her under control,’’ thought Banty. 

His teeth were set hard and his face was 
drawn and strange. The logger seemed now 
within two or three miles of the switch, flying 
along the great groove that dropped downward 
around the northern front of Tortoise Mountain. 

As the engine rushed into more open ground, 
Banty swung over to the fireman’s window and 
Away below him wavered the 
main-line track, and there was the express 
making eastward! Could he get out on the main 
line ahead of her? As he gazed, a picture of the 
ground near the switch flashed into view—he 
saw the sharp curve of the branch track as it 
met the main track, and the extension of the 
branch track in a safety spur for nearly a quarter 
of a mile parallel with the main line. Should he 
go on the safety spur or take the hazard of 
getting on the main line ahead of the express? 

Just then he saw Shrader’s engine coming 
swiftly from the east. His face turned dead 
white. That engine must be moving on a cross 
order or running away, for it would crash into 
the express, seemingly, a half-mile west of the 
switch. Together the two trains and engine 
were hurling, and no man knew but he! 

If he whistled to the switch-tender to open 
the switch, then the logger, if it should reach the 
switch first, would go out on the main track and 
strike the ‘‘wild’’ engine, or else, if the “wild” 
engine should reach the switch first, it would 
turn in upon the branch track and plunge into 
the logger. Ought he to whistle for the switch- 
tender to keep the switch closed, and so let the 
express and the “wild” engine collide? <A vision 
of havoe and loss of life rose before him, awe- 
compelling, fearful. He seized the whistle-grip 
and called for the switch to be thrown; he would 
meet the great ram, rushing from the east, 
himself. His was but a single life, there were 
many on the express. 

Like a thunderbolt the logger went down to 
strike the mad thing from Gooman. All the 
way Banty clung among the levers like a spider 
to a wind-tossed web, sounding the whistle for 
The switchman could not 
see the runaway engine, owing to a curving cut, 
and the express was still three-fourths of a mile 
away. He hesitatingly obeyed the whistled 
signal, and turned the switch. 

With her engine screaming and her loads reel- 
ing in a cloud of dust, the logger burst over the 
frogs upon the main track. Shrader’s engine 
was not two hundred feet away, and Banty, 
seeing the deed was done, jumped into the 
gangway and leaped, feet foremost, into the air. 

In an instant he was swallowed up in uncon- 
sciousness. A moment later there was a crashing 
roar that shook the earth. Lafe Nelson, pulling 
the express, heard the thunderburst of shattered 
things as the runaway engine and logger came 
together, and instantly reversed his engine. 
Even at that, the express stuck her pilot into 
the heaps of logs on the track before she could 
be stopped. 

Banty awoke in the hospital at Raymer. 
When the officials had heard his story, several 
mysterious things were made clear; one was that 
he had deliberately wrecked logger No. 4 and 
Shrader’s engine in order to save the express 
Six months 
later he was running an engine between Raymer 
and Duluth. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Few evidences of practical Christianity 
and the unselfishness it breeds are more striking 
than the fact that at the recent Missionary Day, 
at Northfield, when over fifty men and women 
spoke from the auditorium platform, no speaker 
occupied more than his allotted time. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|on whom corporal punishment is inflicted sixty fall so low as to be fed out to cattle in some parts | intellect would remain cold and calm like the 


| per cent. are reconvicted. 





SEPTEMBER 12, 1901. 


Sheriffs report that | of the country, just as corn in times of glut has | snow undisturbed on the mountain summit. 


such punishment has no deterrent effect. The | been utilized for fuel. ‘This year will be marked . He displayed both passionate fervor and cold 


strongest argument of all, however, is the brutal- 
izing effect upon him who inflicts the whipping. 
No one who compares the schools and school- 
masters of to-day with those of half a century 
ago would wish to return to the harsher methods 
which prevailed then. 


PROMPTNESS. 


Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingered labors come to naught. 


THE EXIT FROM PEKIN. 





A boys’ club has been incorporated in New 
York under the name of the ‘Neighborly Neigh- | 
bors.”” Its objects are to help boys to find work, 
to give the homeless shelter, and in other ways 
to aid them and make them better. It is not 
necessary to be incorporated in order to perform 
neighborly acts. Nevertheless, organized charity 
has an efficiency which seems indispensable to 
meet certain conditions. 

An American bishop in Qhina writes of 
an ordination service in which he and four 
natives were the chief participants. At the 
close, after the congregation had gone out, there 
was a deafening noise caused by firecrackers 


the allied forces broke down the gates of 

Pekin and relieved the besieged legation- 

ers. It had been hoped that all differences would 

be adjusted in season to permit the final with- 

drawal of the allies on the anniversary of the 

relief; but unexpected questions delayed for a 
little the signing of the protocol. 

There are misgivings as to the effect of the 

exit of the allies. Less than two thousand 


Re the fourteenth day of August last year 


soldiers are stationed at Pekin as legation guards. | 


About three thousand more are to keep open the 
approaches from the sea. This force is large 
enough to give the Chinese court a pretext for 
refusing to return to the capital. After repeated 


with which the native Christians expressed their | postponements, it has been announced that the 


joy and their congratulations to the newly | qourtwill not go back this year. Whether the force | 


ordained. Were there such a sequel to solemn | i, sufficient as a safeguard against emergencies is 


rites in this country, how would the average 


American boy’s interest be increased ! | 


questioned. 
An acute observer of the negotiations has 
remarked that, in them all, Asia has got the better 


Robert Southwell. | 


by the economical use of both wheat and corn. 
The straw of wheat, for example, which is often 
burned, will generally be used for feed. 

The demand for oats and for hay will prob- 
| ably be greater than usual, since each meets so 
many of the same needs as corn. And every 
other farm product will be influenced in the 
slight readjustment of “demand and supply,” but 
toa less extent. Even the root-crops—turnips, 
beets and the like—will feel the corn shortage, 
| and also the poor yield of potatoes. 


calculation in the methods which he. adopted for 
realizing his ideals. These were first, united 
Italy, and, when that was:achieved, greater Italy. 
He helped to bring the little kingdoms and 
duchies together into one kingdom; and then, 
through a long career in parliament and in 
different - ministries, he promoted everything 
which could give Italy a place among the first 
| powers of Europe, without much regard to what 
it cost or how the money was procured. 

It is inconvenient for nations, as for individuals, 
to live beyond their means. The enormous 
military and naval expenditures and the colonizing 





The effect of all these movements upon Gn; 
price of meat is somewhat problematical. The 


| searcity of corn will cause more cattle to be thrown | adventures which Crispi favored, forced Italy 
| on the butchers’ market. This would ordinarily | ahead at too rapid a pace. High taxation and 


| depress prices, and already the consumers of the 


| by-products of beef report that’ this has notably | 
But the resulting lessening in | 


taken place. 
| the number Of growing cattle would be expected 
to react eventually in a higher price for beef, if it 
were not for the fact that corn is necessary only 
| in fattening animals for market, and before the 
| younger ones reach that stage a good corn crop 
may come to our relief. 
The way in which the shortage of one article 
' thus diffuses itself through the entire trade shows 


the marvelous network of commercial forces, not | 


only here, but in the world markets. 


| 
e & 


FAIR-WEATHER FRIENDS. 


Full many a one thy friendship will embrace ; 
Thy wealth once spent, they turn away their face. 
Humfrey Gifford. 


a Cou 


It sometimes seems as if the old-fashioned | of Europe. A few officials have suffered for the | 
wagon road was falling behind in importance in | part which they took in the Boxer outrages and | 
these days of railroads and electric cars. Such | jn the attacks on the legations, but some of the | 
is not the case. According to a report of the | most guilty are still in power. China has agreed 
Industrial Commission on the distribution of | to pay a heavy indenmity, but the payment is 
agricultural products, the cost to the farmers | gpread over forty years, and many things may 
of this country of moving their goods to the local | happen in that time. 
market or to the nearest shipping station is} Toward the close of the military occupation of | 


THE BOY ON THE CORNER. 


NE of the most offensive and, unfortu- 
nately, one of the commonest sights, 
both in city and country, is the boy on 

the street-corner. 


s—be sure he didn’t buy the clothes in 


greater than the operating expenses of all the | Pekin, there was a recurrence of the insults to ith Sek gen Wk decve Gat We ep 


railroads of the United States. ‘The Good Roads | foreigners on the part of natives which were 
movement should not shy at the locomotive or | 
the trolley-car. 


ate t has a little cant to one side or thatthe brim of his 
oe before last year’s outbreak. Placards bat ts denen @ os Geet “These is cften's 


“nine "freon devs.” Geraily the coer cat in his mouth or a swelling none chek 
The Department of Agriculture, which | 6f the year peers gives id hlices av taunt te His expression, if he has any, is & studious 


is responsible for the present organized war on | like Europeans any better than before. Whett mixture of indifference and 


He is usually somewhere between fifteen and | 
twenty-one years old. He may be well or poorly | 
dressed. 


wide-spread social discontent are the present 
results. In spite of these conditions, and of 
painful scandals affecting his personal reputation, 
the place of Crispi among the unifiers and builders 
of Italy is secure. 


A CORRUPT POLICE FORCE. 


T is no new thing to charge the New York 
police department—a machine for suppress- 
ing vice and enforcing the laws—with being, 

in reality, a machine for protecting vice and 
shielding evil-doers. It is a new thing to prove 
the accusation by evidence of which the courts 
can take cognizance, and in such a way that the 
offenders can be brought to trial. 

The present district attorney made it plain 
soon after he was appointed to succeed a lax 
predecessor, that he would receive every sugges- 
tion and every bit of information offered by the 
| various committees and societies for the suppres- 

sion of vice; but that, as a lawyer, he should 
pass upon the evidence submitted, and proceed 
| only when he had a case which could be legally 
proved. 

The results have startled the whole country. 
Rumors of corruption have given place to proof. 
The wardman—a sort of outdoor assistant—of a 
| notorious police captain has been convicted of 
extorting money from lawbreakers in return 
| for immunity from arrest. The captain himself 
|is under indictment for neglect of duty, the 
| evidence against him being his own admission 
| in regard to a particular case. 

The method by which information of intended 


mosquitoes, is also preparing a campaign against they have learned to be more afraid of them is 


He is seldom.found alone, for his instincts are | “taids” is sent to keepers of gambling-houses by 


the flies. A special trap has been devised which 
is expected to capture the wariest and most | 


for making it are to be distributed throughout 
the country. The fly is at best an easier victim | 
than the mosquito, either to stalk or to lure, and 
with the new and deadly device of the depart- 
ment should be ambushed without difficulty by 
the most inexperienced hunter. The reason for 
his outlawry is, of course, his propensity to 
spread disease. vo 

“The greatest menace to the morality of 
both rich and poor in New York is the fact that 
it is a city of flats and tenements and not a city 
of homes.” This is a remark of an expert from 
the United States Department of Labor, who, 
with six special agents, has been investigating | 
the conditions of living among New York work- | 
ing people. “Yesterday,” he went on to say, | 
“T found the family of a skilled mechanic, | 
consisting of eleven persons, living in four rooms. | 
That is indecent. There can be no privacy in 
such conditions, and without privacy there can 
be no civilization. I would like to ask the men 
who are building colleges and endowing libraries 
to build model tenements instead. I would see | 
no college endowed, and not a book given to a} 
library, until the people had homes.” 

At the recent Negro Conference at | 
Hampton, Mr. Booker Washington told of two | 
men who suggest the solution of the negro 
problem. One is an ex-slaveholder. He came 
to Mr. Washington and said: 

“T’ve got converted to love the negro, and it | 
is much harder than to love Christ.’’ 

This man now pays four hundred dollars a, 
year toward a negro school. The other man is | 
an ex-slaye who can neither read nor write. 
Last year after paying his debts he had seventy- 
five dollars left. Ten of this he gave to Tuskegee 
for the education of a negro boy, and ten more 
to a white school in his city for the education of 
a white boy. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison recently queried in his 
“Impressions of the United States,”? whether 
America amid her marveldus material achieve- 
ments was building up those nobler things for 
which society should exist? Who, reading | 
these incidents of the ex-slave and the ex-| 
slaveholder, can but answer confidently in the | 
affirmative? 











| 
The practice of whipping, which is now 

followed in America only in the poorest schools 
and by the poorest teachers, is still considerably 
in favor in England. A reference to the matter | 
by Ambassador Choate, in a speech before the 
London University College School, has aroused 
a vigorous discussion in English papers, and 
brought out some interesting testimony. A 
Yorkshire magistrate, who has made a special 
investigation, finds that among juvenile offenders | 
sentenced to ordinary punishment about thirty | 
per cent. are reconvicted; but that among those | 


the important question. 


As to the Chinese government, it is to be hoped | . . 2 ‘ 
experienced of those household pests, and plans | y.1¢ its pened cane mene ee Tin recent |im his pockets and mind alert to make such 


reform decrees and appointments. But no one | 
feels quite sure on this point; and until there has | 
been time to test the temper both of people and 
of government, the situation must be regarded 
with solicitude. } 


& & | 


MODERN ADVERTISING. 


IF TY years ago it was considered beneath | 
F the dignity of many substantial concerns | 
to advertise, beyond the insertion in the | 
newspapers of an occasional business card. | 
Some of the experiences of that time show how | 
recently advertising, as we know it, has | 
developed. 

A retail hardware house in an Eastern city once | 
found itself possessed of ten times the number of | 
articles of a certain kind that it had intended | 
to buy. As they had been ordered especially | 
for a new hotel, and were of a peculiar design, | 





there seemed to be no way of disposing of them 


except at a merely nominal sum. 

One of the younger men connected with the | 
concern offered to ‘‘move them’’ at a fair price, 
provided he be permitted to advertise. The 
suggestion encountered much opposition, but 
finally a small sum was set apart to carry it out. 
The advertisement was drafted in an attractive 
way and the people soon began to buy the new 
article. Finally the house was obliged to send | 
to the manufacturers for more. When the next | 
season’s trade opened, the member of the firm | 
who had most opposed the experiment whispered | 
to the young man that he had better write out a | 
few notices “and put them in the papers.’’ 

From such beginnings the advertising practice 
has come. Thousands of dollars are now spent, 
not only in advertising itself, but in devising 
clever catch-words, ingenious phrases and illus- 
trations which will stick in the memory of the 
reader, as well as new general methods. No 
doubt money may be wasted in ineffective | 
advertising, or in advertising worthless goods. 
But on the other hand, fortunes are made where | 
there is in an article a happy union between | 
publicity and merit. } 


EFFECTS OF THE SHORT CORN CROP. | 
OW the shortage of this year’s corn crop 
H will affect the prices of the other food | 
staples is one of the practical puzzles of 
business life. Of wheat there is an enormous 
domestic crop in prospect. Franceand Germany, 
according to late returns, will have to import! 
more than usual, of which Russia will be able to 
supply hardly her average quantity. This will | 
prevent the depression of wheat prices here that 
would otherwise be expected. 
Tending in the same direction will be the 
shortage of corn, which will still be the cheaper 


of the two cereals. Wheat has been known to| 


| thrones seemed to be crumbling. 


pr y In company with | 
others of his kind, he stands about with hands 


remarks about the passers-by as shall draw a) 
laugh from his companions. 
in baseball, to play it himself, or in any other | 
healthy sport; but a dog-fight arouses him, and 
a casual encounter between two barroom loafers 
starts him on the run for the scene. Particularly | 
does he love to “blend” with his chums in the | 
cheaply sentimental songs of the day. 

This is the hoodlum in the tadpole state; a 
nuisance to his family and a menace to society. 
Left to himself, he is more than likely to develop 
into either a criminal or a chronic loafer. 

Too often he is so left to himself, both in 
the cities and in suburban and country towns. | 
So long as he keeps within certain bounds the 
police seldom interfere. His boorishness goes 
unrebuked, and parental authority is held to be 
accountable only so far as the front gate. 

It is here that the mistake lies—in the popular | 
acquittal of parents. In law they are responsible | 
until the boys are twenty-one, and by law | 
compensation may be recovered from a father 
for any damage which his son may do. Yet} 
public opinion and a mistaken soft-heartedness 
allow the moral law, which is no less binding, to 
go unenforced. 

Many a father.who is content not to know 
where his son spends his evenings, so long as no 
complaints are received, would do well to take | 
an occasional after-dinner stroll up town. 
® & 

| 
CRISPI AND ITALY. 
Te recent death of Francesco Crispi recalls | 


the incidents in the national development | 
of Italy which he witnessed, and in which | 

he had a large share. Crispi was one of the 
stormy spirits who came to the front during 
the revolutionary movement ‘which swept over 
Europe in 1848. Those were days when many 
Crispi was a | 
leader in the revolution which overturned the | 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Foreed into exile by the defeat of the Sicilians 
by. the Swiss, he associated himself with Maz- | 


| 


red-shirted followers of Garibaldi when he 
landed at Marsala and set on foot the revolution | 
which made Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 
Revolution is not the best school of statesman- 
ship. Its methods are too direct and too arbitrary. 
But Crispi combined the fervor of a revolutionist 
with the adroitness of a diplomatist. He had a 
violent temper, but he knew how to control it 
when it was politic to do so. When he was 
elected president of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, he allayed the uneasiness which was | 
felt regarding him by a curious speech, in which | 
he compared himself to Etna, and told the 
deputies that, although his internal ardor might 
consume him like the fires of a volcano, his | 


He has no interest ° 


| city in which there is official corruption. 


the police themselves, over the police telephones, 


| has been traced from beginning to end; and step 
| by step the investigation is working its way to 


the chief offenders, nearer headquarters. 

Governor Odell, although he has himself made 
an investigation of the conditions, has thus far 
refused to remove either the mayor of New York 
or the police commissioner, although the consti- 
tution gives him the right to remove either 
officer. His reason for refusal applies to every 
It is, 
that if the people of New York refuse to work 
out their own salvation at the next election, the 
conditions being known, they will deserve to 
suffer the consequences. 


*® © 


A LITTLE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE was a sweet-faced, gray-haired little 
S woman of rather more than seventy, with 
some foreign tinge in her words of inquiry 
which attracted the young woman in the next 
seat. 

“Not stop at Shelby? Too bad! I must have 
taken the wrong train. Not that I am lost, 
though,” she laughed. “I have never been lost 
yet.” 

“Yet!” echoed the girl. 
travelled far?” 

“I have just come from Iceland,” was her 
smiling reply. “When I am really old, I think I 
shall go back there.” 

Farther conversation revealed the fact that the 
little lady had travelled all over Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. She did not go as most 
travellers think necessary, with guides and friends. 
She could not afford that. Everywhere she had 
lived with the common people. Where they slept 
on the ground, she slept on the ground. She 
washed her clothes with them in the streams, and 
cooked with them over desert fires. For a year 
and a half at a time she had not seen her trunk. 
She learned the language wherever she went. 

‘‘May I give you a little picture?” she asked, as 
the young woman reluctantly prepared to leave 
the train. “I painted this twinflower, as I found 
it, far up in the Arctic circle of Norway. Linnzus 
selected it to bear his name, and the Norse love it 
as the New Englanders love the arbutus. It is 
the harbinger of spring. May it bring you good 
luck, dear! Good-by.” 

Some months afterward, in a university town, 


“Perhaps you have 


| zini’s efforts to promote revolution throughout | the girl learned the history of her chance acquaint- 
Italy ; and in May, 1860, was one of the thousand ance. The lady had been.a factory girl ina New 


England town. One day some painted screens 
were brought in, and she laughed at their art. 
The overseer of the room said there were two 
hundred still unpainted ; she might try her hand at 
them. With no further experience than a box 0! 
childhood paints had given her, she did som: 
flower panels which secured her instant promotion 

Browning has told us of Pippa, a little mill gir! 
of Italy, going forth to enjoy her sole holiday 0! 
the year. She envies the great, although reflecting 
that “all service ranks the same with God.’ 
How can she possibly affect the world? As sli 
passes certain great personages, her songs com: 
upon their hearing at critical moments, changil: 
by suggestions of goodness and courage, the’ 
whole lives. 

To this New England factory girl a painte 
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flower was the entering wedge of a new life. {to let nature take her own way, and freeze up | 
Through country after country this other Pippa | their crops when she has a mind so to do. They 


passed, seeking the native flowers. So accurately 


now prevent damage by frost by forcing hot water 


did she paint them that botanists used them for | through a number of furrows among their groves. 


analysis and classification. Their sale enabled 
her to continue her studies and travels. Kings 


and queens received her and heard her story. | 


Everywhere she tried to bring a touch of sweetness 


and light to the lives she transiently touched. In) 


the waste places of the earth she dropped, like 


Pippa, accidental seeds of courage and strength. 
She differs from Pippa, however, in that her story | 


is quite true, and some readers of The Companion 
may, like the present narrator, meet the sweet- 
faced, gray-haired little lady as she travels through 


the world. 
* & 


FOR SALE—AN ISLAND KINGDOM. 


The chance is now open to any millionaire to 
own an island kingdom or to become a Highland 
lord and live in a historic castle. An American 
seems to be preferred as purchaser. The adver- 
tisement offering these estates appeared in some 


The air is heated by the rising of the water vapor, 
and thus the temperature cannot cool to the degree 
of frost. Every country has its own methods. 


* © 


DEPENDENT. | 


The late Emperor Frederick of Germany had 
no easy life as crown prince during his father’s 
reign. A complete dependence on the sovereign 
is hereditary in Prussia. This, in small matters 
as well as great, exercises a tremendous influence 


| on the son’s relations with his father, and, indeed, 


on family life in general. Gustav Freitag, in his 


| book on the German succession, writes: 


“A farmer’s son who, with his family, inhabits 
a wing in his father’s house, and possesses not a 


| single shilling beyond his allowance, whose chil- 


American newspapers, and was signed by the | 


business agent of the Duke of Argyll. 
“The Island Kingdom of Tiree,” as the adver- 


tisement calls it, is one of the Inner Hebrides, an | 


island about thirteen miles long and nowhere more 
than six miles wide. 
the level of the sea, and there are hardly any trees 
on it; but the land is mostly fertile, and the 
tenants, who live by farming, cattle-raising and 
fishing, pay the duke rentals aggregating more 
than fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

“Excellent winter bathing, good golf links, 
splendid beaches, safe bathing and good sea- 
fishing” are some of the island’s attractions that 
might be expected to appeal to a purchaser. 


It is only twenty feet above | 


dren are kept by their grandfather, and employed 
in looking after the plantations on the estate— 
such a man, who had to put up with this dependent 
position for fifty years, would be looked upon as 
especially unfortunate. And yet, according to old 
traditions and the laws of the house, the case of 
the German Crown Prince is a similar one.” 

It is evident that the old Emperor William was 
= willing to accept such a state of things. 
tarly in the seventies the artist, Anton von 
Werner, was ‘oY to perpetuate the imperial 
proclamation. e first made a sketch, to submit 
to the emperor. In this, the various personages 
were grouped in the same order as during the 
——a at Versailles, William I. standing on a 
raised platform, with Bismarck at his left, on 
a lower step, and on his right the crown prince, 


| whom the artist had_ represented with one foot 


on the upper level. The emperor examined the 
sketch, and at once noted the position of the crown 
prince. He frowned, took his pencil and made a 


| thick, rapid stroke through his son’s right leg. 


Inverary Castle, Argyllshire, the ancestral abode | 


of the Dukes of Argyll, is also advertised ; but it 
is not an ancient building. The oldest part of it 


dates back to a period not earlier than 1750, and 


much of the castle has been rebuilt since 1877. 

The scenes pictured by Scott in the “* Legend 
of Montrose” were supposed to have taken place 
in what is known as the “old” castle, which stood 
near the sea and has been quite swept away. 
No such romantic interest attaches to the present 
castle. 

But the man who buys the island kingdom of 
Tiree—or Tyree, as some of the books call it—will 
probably find in modern fiction a good many 
allusions to it. From the novels of William Black 
alone might be compiled a pretty good guide-book 
to the Hebrides, islands that, as another admirer 
has said, are “beautiful in calm, wonderful in 
storm.” 


 & 


AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PREMIER. | 


Mainly About People prints a story of Monsieur 
Waldeck-Rousseau, the French premier, and a 
policeman, showing the latter functionary in a 
holiday humor. 

During the mid-Lent festivities, the premier was 
proceeding on foot to an appointment at the Elysée, 
when he came across one of the numerous cordons 
which the police had established on that day to 
keep the crowd from invading the thoroughfare 
reserved for the procession. 

The premier was stopped. 
name into the ear of the policeman, but that official 


| conference, hand in 


He whispered his 


shook his head. The premier then remonstrated, | 


but wi. ,out result. He searched his pockets, but 
it chanced that he had no cards nor any means of 
identification. 

He was getting angry, when a thought occurred 
to him. He had bought, as he walked along, a 
copy of the Libre Parole of that morning, con- 
taining a caricature of himself, and this he showed 
to the policeman. 

“Oh, la, la!” exclaimed the policeman, at the 
first glance. “What an ugly phiz!” 

Then, examining the picture and its original by 
turns, he said at last, with just a suspicion of a 
smile : 


“Yes, it’s you, all right! Pass on, monsieur.” 


“Not yet!” said he. 


& & 


THE PIG PROMOTED MATRIMONY. 


The prevention of cruelty to animals was never 
carried to a more astonishing extent than in a 
little town in Pennsylvania where, very recently, 
a woman went to law on the plea that the man 
who owned an adjoining farm had robbed her of 
a pig. 


The defendant testified, and was cupperted by 
witnesses, that the pig belonged to him, and 
altogether the testimony was so bewildering that 
the justice decreed that the pig should be killed 
and divided equally between the parties. 

To this both man and woman demurred. The 
pig was too young to kill, and moreover was “a 
amily pet,” and it would be heartless to deprive 
him of life. 

Then the perplexed justice, having learned that 
both parties were single, was inspired by an idea 
worthy of Solomon. 

“Why don’t you marry and keep the pig in the 
family?” he said. 

This was a suggestion worth considering, so the 
arties retired for consultation. Each was over 

fly years of age, and in a position to come to a 
quick conclusion. They came blushing from the 

hand, the pa married 
them, and they started home with the reprieved 
pig as a joint possession. 


THRIFTY BEACONS. 


The horrors of the advertising mania are thus 
amusingly set forth by Mary Cholmondeley in the 
Monthly Review : 

I hear that the white cliffs of Albion are no 
longer to be left out in the cold as “spaces to let.” 
Possibly before these lines find their beng into 
print that landmark of English eyes and hearts 


| will be transformed into a belt of advertisements 


which, I understand, will at night be writ in fire. 
In the next war which the arrogance of other 
nations forces upon us we can imagine as the 


| hospital ships near our shore, how the sorely 
; wounded soldier will say to the comrade who 


| 


And the premier—not the first prominent per- | 


sonage indebted to a caricature for identification— 
passed on, leaving the policeman with the broadest 
kind of a mid-Lent smile on his face. 


THE LOST FLAG. 


As H. M.S. Ringdove was cruising past one of 
the Solomon group of islands in the Pacific, the 
lookout reported that the British flag was not 
flying. An armed body of marines was promptly 
sent ashore to inquire the reason. 

The chief did not, according to a British Columbia 
Paper, waste words in replying. He summoned 
his favorite wife, and when she appeared, pointed 
toher. She was clothed from head to foot in the 
missing Union Jack, the flag having been cut and 
fashioned into a loose-fitting blouse and skirt. 

This, of course, does not settle the question 


supports him : E 

“Tm goin’ fast, Bill. Is ‘Lemco’ in sight yet?” 

“No, old chap, it ain’t.” 

“Have we passed Labby’s Lip Salve?” 

“Not yet.”’ 

While on the bridge the burly captain peeps into 
the night and says: 

“Dash my starry topsails if we aren’t out of our 
course. 

“No, sir,” says the attendant boatswain, “that’s 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges a-showin’ up on our 
lee now.” 


THUMBS. 


The disparagement of the usefulness and impor- 


| tance of the thumb implied in the expression, “His | 


whether trade follows the flag or the flag follows | 


trade in the cannon-covered advance of empire, 
but it does prove conclusively that the ladies of 
the Pacific islands, when they acquire civilization, 
will not need to take lessons of their Anglo-Saxon 
Sisters in the art of “making over.” 


CONSERVATIVE AND PROGRESSIVE. 


A Mexican paper says that some of the old 
conservative business houses of the city of the 
Montezumas cling to eighteenth century ways as 
persistently as do a few such establishments in 
London. Several of them are still using tallow 
dips. 

A bookkeeper, we are told, may be seen making 
his entries in a great ledger by the light of a single 
candle, and the wealthy proprietor may be found 
bending over his big mahogany desk flanked by 
two tall and stately candelabra. 

While Mexico holds on to the good old times 
and ways, farther north we do not know how to 
move fast enough, and the invention of yesterday 


must stand aside for the improvements of to-day. | 


fingers are all thumbs,”’ seems undeserved in view 

of the important part the thumb formerly played | 
in the social customs of the people, and the very 
important part it plays in our own lives. | 


Lord Erskine, in his “Institutes,” states that | 
among certain of the lower ranks in Scotland the | 
final settlement of a bargain was always signalized | 
by the licking and joining of thumbs. | 

Selden, in “Titles of Honor,” says that kissing | 
the thumb was a characteristic of servility. The | 
clergy, the rich and the great, were in receipt | 
of this honor from their tradesmen. From the | 
remotest days of ey the practice of licking 
the thumb has always been regarded as a solemn 
pledge or promise, existing, according to Tacitus | 
and other authorities, among the Goths, the 
Iberians and the Moors, and it may also be traced 
through successive periods down to our own times. 


& & 


THE CLERK SPOKE ENGLISH. 


The ambitious attempts of the foreign trades- 
man to speak English to his American customers 
have been described by Mrs. Gillespie in “A Book 
of Remembrance” as part of her amusing experi- | 
ences in Berlin. 


Supplies of linen were to be bought, and we | 
went again to the shop where we had essayed to | 
speak German and the shopman had answered 
us with effort in English. 

We found him affable as before, and although 
we told him in German that we wanted to look at 
towels, he brought out some and said: 

“I have found it very difficult to become such a 
towel as this.” 

Ve agreed with him, and then asked for some 
other articles, which he was obliged to look for in 
some distant part of the store ; he bowed and said: 

“Execute me in an instant.” | 

My companion, Looli, bought twelve dozen 
children’s napkins, and the young man said: 

“Have you, then, so many young sisters and | 

2 | 


In California fruit-growers are no longer content | brothers? 


COMPANION. 
OOKKEEPING Pisani” 


’ 
¢., taught by mail 
or in pesecn, Telegraphy also taught personally. 
Positions obtained for all graduates of com- 
mercial course. CATALOGUE FREE, g 
EASTMAN, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











cA Clear Consctence 
AND AN 
Ostermoor Mattress 
INSURE PERFECT REST. 


If you have the conscience, we have 
the mattress. 





Comparatively few people who read our adver- 
tisements sit down and write, “Enc/osed find $15. 
Please send me a mattress.” 

Almost every one does just what we want you 
to do. Write to us first [a posta! card will do} 
“Please send me your 72-page free book, * The Test of 


T 


me. 
Will you do this? Even if you never expect to 
buy a mattress, 

We want the whole world to know that the hair 
mattress is out of date — that 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ J 5 


Felt Mattress, 


(Express charges prepaid to any point) 


Is the best mattress ever made at any cost — we prove 
it by this remarkable guarantee : 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any #50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—*‘no questions asked.” 
SMALLER SIZES AT SMALLER PRICES. 
There is not a single store in the country that 
carries our mattress; almost every store now has 
an imitation so-called “felt.” which is kept in 
stock to sell on our advertising. Our name and 
guarantee is on every mattress. Can be bought only 
direct from us. We can send you testimonials 
from your neighbors that will interest you. 


Don’t forget — Send for *“The Test of Time."’ 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 
113 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK. 


Send for our book, “* Church Cushions.” 
We have cushioned 25,000 Chur ches. 























New Suits and 
Cloaks for Fall. 


“T "HE lady who wishes 
| to dress well at mod- 
erate cost should write 
for our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, together with 
samples of materials from 
which we make our gar- 
ments. They are now 
ready, and will be sent /ree 
on request. Our prices are 
the lowest you have ever 
known. You take no risk 
in purchasing from us, 
because you may send back 
sarment you do not like 
e will refund your 
money. We keep no ready- 
made stock, but make 
everything especially to 
order. 

















Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Cloth 
Gowns, $8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 
Costumes, 
lined throughout 
with fine quality 

taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up. 
The latest material—with the soft lustre of silk 
velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
The Catalogue and Samples will be sent /rce by 
return mail. Be sure to mention whether you wis 
samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








443 
Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
33d Year begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic ar by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. /or pamphlet address, 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston,Mass. 


? . ™ 
$3 en 19 oe 


Musical Literature } 


























No. 1. The Musical Record and 
soc.a Year. Review, a monthly magazine 
Sample for teachers, students and music 
Copy 5c. lovers. Special articles by emi- 
nent critics, specialists, teachers, 
and /ittérateurs, Rare prints, original manu- 
scripts, and portraits reproduced. Original bio- 
gtaphical matter pertaining to modern and 
contemporary composers. Special departments 
conducted by prominent pedagogues. 


No. 2. SONG Edition. 
75¢-a Year. A monthly magazine of songs. 
Sample 192 pages of music, about 50songs 
Copy roc. a year. 
No. 3. PIANO MUSIC Edition. 
75¢.a Year. A monthly magazine of piano 
Sample mesic. 192 pages of music, about 
Copy roc. 50 piano solos a year. 


Each number of the SonG Epition and 
Piano Music Eptrion contains new compo- 
sitions. The music is identical with the sheet- 
music edition, being printed from same plates, 


Club Nos 1and2or1 and 3, $1.00a year. 
Rates Nos 1,2,and3 - - 1.50a year. 


The music in Nos. 1, 2, 3 sells in the 
sheet-music edition, at 50 per cent dis- 
count, for about $25. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
L A-386. Ditson Bidg, Boston. 




















KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


Pure and Transparent 


is the dessert of desserts for clear-skinned, healthy 
children. Avoid rich puddings and pastry —take 
care of the digestion and the brain will take care of 


"| WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this send atwo-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
Wor 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two 
for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every 
large package. A large package of Knox's Gelatine 
will make two quarts (a half gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, New York. 














Protect Yourself! 


The cold, damp winds of early fall are 


dangerous 
Chamois Vests 


FROST KIN for Men and Boys. 
FROST QUEEN SPammnnacnis” 


(Tailor-Made.) 


These vests will keep out cold,damp winds, 
and protect the entire upper portion of the 
body—back and chest. They insure an even 
they retain the natural body 

»xclude the cold. Chilling winds 
cannot penetrate Chamois Skin. Elastic 
knit gores for the sides make vests fit snugly. 


They Mean Safety for the Lungs. 
Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. not, send us price, *3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you express prepaid. 
“ PHYSIQU E- Its Care and Culture.” 
Valuable information for the care of the 


body. Scientific rules for exercise 
FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 290-300 25th Street, Chicago. 














The BALL and SOCKET 





sews on in place of hooks and eyes, ete. Beware 
of Imitations. See that our trade-mark 
“HEAR IT SNAPTF!” 
—is on every card. You will then have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cts. for trial set. 
BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind fo 
every purpose. Porter Bros. & Co., 
ts., 78-80 
Worth 8t., N.Y. 68 
Essex St., Boston. 






HEAR IT SNAP! 


GARMENT FASTENER 
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And he longs 
For the songs 
Of the bugle asleep on the wall; 
The songs that rang clear, in the old days so dear, 
When war was a phantom, when father was here ; 
How he blew, 
Strong and true, 
Till the morning arose at reveille call, 
And the bugle, the bugle awakened us all, 
The bugle that sleeps on the wall. 


A LITTLE boy stands all alone in the hall, 


Then steady the tramp of a myriad tread! 
Warlike drum 
Calling “Come!” 
And the bugle’s bold note at the head; 
The tramp became thunder, it shook all the west, 
Loud, loud where red lightning purged skies from 
the pest: 
Then we knew 
That the blue 
To the islands afar like a canopy spread, 
Tho’ the bugle, the bugle sobbed out for the dead, 
Th’ undying, the glorious dead. 


Then home to the boy came the bugle alone; 
And he longs 
For the songs 
In the stirring melodious tone; 
But he knows they are there, and they wait but a 
breath, 
And his trumpeter lives, though the muteness 
called Death, 
Sifting deep, 
Is a sleep 
For a rest till the reveille bugle is blown, 
The bugle, the bugle that calls to its own, 
“Awake! for the shadows have flown.” 


® © 


HE SAID “NO.” 


SRHE great Young Men’s Christian 
Association Convention recently 
held in Boston brought delegates 
from all parts of the world to testify 
to the value of the Christian religion 
as the highest rule of conduct for a 
practical life. It was natural, as the delegates 
met each other, for them to exchange vital expe- 
riences. ‘The following was told by one who 





has travelled eight thousand miles to attend the | 


meetings: 

“My father was a rancher on a small scale in 
Australia. He had only a thousand sheep or so 
and a couple of square miles of run for pasture. 


‘He was an English emigrant of sturdy yeoman 


stock, and while the free life of a shepherd had 
taught him tolerance and kindness, he remained 
true in principle to the strict lessons of his early 
years. 

“The nearest neighbor or station was ten miles 
away, but the ranchmen used to think nothing 
of riding twenty or forty miles to a centrally 
located farm on Saturdays to spend the night in 
carousal, and ride back on Sunday. 

“The isolation was so depressing and the heat 
so exhausting that when the men came together 
once a week in this way, drinking and gambling 
seemed inevitable. In the kindled passion and 
excitement of these coarse pleasures they thought 
they might forget for a few hours the suffering 
and privation of their lot. 

“At last it was my father’s turn to entertain. 
He must invite the herders of the kraals and 
ranches within a radius of nearly fifty miles. 

“ ‘Boys,’ he said to his two sons, my brother 
and myself, ‘it’s the parting of the ways. We 
either live as we have lived, simply, in the fear 
of God, minding our business, paying our debts 
if we can, saving our money if possible, and 
being cut by every man round here, or we fall 
into the ways of our neighbors, and drink and 
gamble ourselves into perdition. I am not going 
to break your mother’s heart, and I say “No,” 
even if they burn us down.’ 

“It was the critical moment of our lives. I 
could have fallen at my father’s feet and wor- 
shiped him when he made that decision. He 
looked like a god—determined and invincible. 

“So it came about that my brother and I 
divided the circuit between us, and I rode to the 
north and he to the south. ‘To every ranchman 
this message went: ‘Father invites you for 
Saturday and Sunday as usual. There will 
be no cards or liquor—only a quiet talk about 
old England and the welfare of the colony.’ 

“We waited that Saturday afternoon with 
trembling, not expecting a single guest. But 


suddenly one rode up, and then another, and | 


another, until the whole section was represented. 
There never had been so large a gathering. 
They came in curiosity and with respect. 

“With mother opposite him, father said grace 
at table, and we boys saw tears flow down 
rugged cheeks. That night the men talked long 
about bushmen and rabbits and fences and 
drought, and how to stand by each other. 

“The next morning, as he did every Sunday 
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morning, father conducted prayers, this time 
before fifty of the roughest men I had ever seen 
}assembled; and there was singing of hymns, 
broken here and there by sobs and by tears. 
| When they parted, my father, although a recent 





| comer, was the acknowledged leader of the | 


community. 

| “That section became the most prosperous 

| section in all the country round. _And I thought 
if Christian courage could accomplish that, it 
was good enough for me to live and die by. My 

| father’s ‘No’ was the one thing needed to save 

the community, and it saved it.’’ 


| * 


COAL-HEAVING GIRLS. 


ISHOP POTTER, in the Century, says that 
B of all he saw in Japan that which lives 
most vividly in his memory is the loading 


of a steamship with coal at Nagasaki. 
| deseribes the scene: 


| The huge vessel, the Empress of Japan, was 
one morning, soon after its arrival at Nagasaki, 


stem to stern on each side with hanging platforms, 
the broadest nearest the base, strung together by 
ropes, and ascending from the sampans, or —— 
boats in which the coal had been brought alongside 
the steamer, until the highest and narrowest 

latform was just below the particular port-hole 
} Through which the coal was received into the ship. 
There were four or five of these platforms, one 
above another, on each of which stood a young 


rl. 

a board the sampans men were filling a long 
line of baskets holding, 1 should think, about two 
| buckets of coal, and these were passed up from 
|the sampans in a continuous line until they 
| reached their destination; each young girl, as she 
stood on her platform, passing, or rather almost 
throwing, the huge basket to he girl above her, 
| and she again to her mate above her, and so on 
to the end. 

The repay, skill and, above all, the rhythmic 
precision with which, for hours, this real y tre- 
mendous task was performed was an achievement 
which might fill an American athlete with envy 
and dismay. 

As I moved to and fro on the deck above them 
I took out 7 watch to time the girls, and again 
and ,again counted sixty-nine baskets — the 
number never fell below sixty—passed on board 
in a single minute. 

Think of it! The task, I ought rather to call it 
an art, so neatly, simply a efully was it 
done, was this: The young Et stooped to her 
companion below her, seized from her uplifted 
hands a huge basket of coal, and then shooting 
her little arms upward, tossed it laughingly to the 
girl above her. 

And all the while there was heard, as one passed 
along from one to another of these chains of livin 
elevators, a clear, rhythmical sound, which 
supposed at first to be produced by some bystander 
striking the metal string of something like a 
mandolin, but which I discovered, after a little, 
was a series of notes produced by the lips of these 
coal-heavers, distinct, precise, melodious 
and s —— 

And at this task these girls continued, uninter- 
ruptedly and blithely, from ten o’clock in the 
morning until four o’clock in the afternoon, putting 
on board in that time, I was told, more than a 
thousand tons of coal. I am free to say that I do 
not believe there is another body of work-folk in 
the world who could perform the same task in the 
same time and with the same ease. 
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BOY DRUDGES AT SEA. 
| HAVE often wished, says Frank T. Bullen in 





“The Men of the Merchant Service,” that it 

were possible to make lads who at school 
chatter so glibly about “running away to sea” 
understand how impossible it is to do any such 
thing nowadays, except, indeed, in such vessels 
| as are the last resort of the unfortunate. 

The vessels of which I speak are those small 

sailing craft which still drag out a precarious 
existence in competition with steam. They ma 
seen at all our smaller ports, lying iscon- 
solately on mud banks at ebb-tide. Oh, so dirty, 
so miserable they look! 


Worn-out gear, wretched food, and not oon 
men and boys to do the heavy work, they provide 
| a hard school for young seamen. In them may be 
| found still the bad traditions of half a century 


ago. 

aT is all very pitiful, a side-path to seafaring that 
must have lent itself to many abuses, through 
which many a poor, misguided lad got away 
sea, and found no place for repentance until too 
late. I have only mentioned it here because, in 
speaking of the boy, I am painfully reminded of 
the miserable little sea-drudges who are still to be 
found in these vessels, leading the hardest of lives, 
and uncared for by any one. 

They are worthy of all sympathy, being so 


environment is as bad as it can well be, for, 
whether ashore or afloat, the gompeny they are 
in is usually of a very bad kind. ow and then, 
of course, such a vessel will have a good, steady 
seaman, who has an interest in her, for a skipper. 

A man like that will often carry his wife, and 
will endeavor to keep a respectable crew with 
him, voyage after voyage. And as likely as not 
he will take an interest in the boy, and try to 
make something of him; but such exceptions are 
rare. 


* © 


A RACE WITH A TIGER. 


RACE for life on a bicycle from a man- 
A eating tiger sounds more like a passage 

from a novel of adventure than it does like 
an actual event. Yet Monsieur H. Rosny, the 
noted French author, traveller and sportsman, 
claims to have taken part in just such a race in 
the Malay Peninsula. He says: 


A bicycle gleaming under a shed caught my eye 
that first morning at Nieuwenhuys plantation. I 
could not resist the temptation—I had not ridden 
since leaving France. So I sped along among the 
rice- and coffee-fields for about six miles, until I 
Sound myself in the heart of a forest. 


there was a crunching of branches, and I became 
conscious that something massive but light-footed 
was approaching. Thirty yards from where I sat 
a tiger had issued from the jungle. 
I dared not move a finger. To reach my bicycle 
I must get to the road. This was impossible 
without attracting the attention of the brute, and 
in two leaps he would be upon me. 
With extreme nonchalance the tiger at length 
| turned toward the depths of the forest. I could 
bear it no longer. I tore from my hiding-place, 
| clambered over intervening obstacles, caught the 
| bicyele, and ran alongside, my hands on the 
handlebar. 
In a flash, as I was mounting, I caught peut of 
| the great body crouching for the leap. I heard 





He thus | 


suddenly festooned, I can use no other word, from | 


| helpless, so unable to raise themselves. Their | 


hile I was enjoying the beauty of the place | 


COMPANION. 


| the tiger at the first bound land.not far behind me. 
In the minute spac 

| bound I got myself well started and balanced for 

| the struggle. 

| His fourth bound brought the tiger very near. 
The next time I felt the wind of his fall. A second 
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suited the action to the word. In a minute there 


e between the first and second | was a lively scrimmage on the boulevard, and the 


lice cppceres and escorted both combatants to 
he station-house. 

After thinking it over, the business man decided 

that his assailant had been entitled to a fair chance 


later his shoulder or paw touched the tire and | to pay him back, and that it was his own stupid and 


| made me swerve. 

What I no longer feared or even Gores of now 
happened—I lost one pedal, then both. regained 
them with some trouble, but on account of the 
delay a claw once more grazed my rear tire. 

At this instant we came to a my | narrow bridge 
—two boards side by side over an irrigation canal. 
The wheels went over it true as an arrow. The 

assage must have slightly retarde e awfu 
iP <A t h lightl tarded th ful 

hing behind me, for although I dared not look 
behind I felt him to be farther off. 

We were now between two fields of bananas. 
A small tree had been cut and thrown on the road 
so that it completely barred the way. There was 
nothing to do but try to go over at top speed. I 
sailed right in surtonaly, and although nearly 
thrown over, I succeeded in recovering my balance 
—went on, on, reached a smart decline, and rolled 
down like a cannon-ball. At a turning of the road 
the plantation buildings came in view. 

I cannot say when the tiger abandoned the race. 
But when I shot amid the group of my friends 
fell and scrambled to my feet, completely out of 
| breath and my eyes bulging out, my first instinct 
| was to look around in the expectation of finding 
| the brute at my heels, ready to slay us all. 
| For a week afterward I ran that race again in 
| day-dreams and awful nightmares; and ever 
| time I passed in front of my mirror I saw myself 
| as haggard as a lunatic. 











“Good morrow!” breathed the Blossom. 
“Good morrow!” flushed the Dawn ;— 
“Where were you, dear, before the light? 

For 1 was dreaming all the night 

That we should meet anon, 

To drink a dewdrop here to-day, 

And then together pass away.” 
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THE TRIUMPH OF TOBY. 


HE “dog disease,” which some one has 
| humorously called human slavery to the 
household pet, does not immediately attack 

‘all classes of people, but when once it fast 


| inexcusable joke which had provoked the assault. 
| Therefore he refused to make any charge against 
| the other man, and they shook hands and called 
| the account square. 
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WHEN THE ROOSTERS CROW. 


HE feelings of some honest folk from the 

country when they visit a large city have 

been very accurately described by a Chicago 
paper, and as this old farmer says, there’s very 
little difference between city and countryif you only 
look for the things which they have in common. 


“T’m all right in Chicago if I can hear the roosters 
crow once in a while,” said John, “but when I 
don’t hear them I ns pretty homesick, and want 
to hurry back to old farm in Ford County. 
That’s why I always pick out lodgings as close as 
I can get to South Water Street. 

“IT come up here once in a while on business of 
my own, and I feel at home well enough down at 
the stock-yards in the daytime, where the hogs 
grunt and the cattle bellow, but I’m lonesome at 
night when I can’t hear the roosters. 

“T reckon if you was down on my farm a night 
| or two, you’d be mighty glad to hear a street-car 
pong. or a steamboat whistle, or a wagon clatter- 

ng Over the stones. When a fellow has heard a 
| rooster crow about sunup every morning for forty 
} years, he don’t feel just right when he gets where 

here are no roosters. 

“You can talk all you please about your clean 
city and your ‘city beautiful,’ as the newspapers 
eall it, but I’d rather smell a clover field in this 
town when I’m lonesome than the sweetest flowers 
you’ve got on State Street. 

“TI recollect Parson Cross saying once, in a 
sermon, that a touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. Somehow when I hear a rooster crow 
up here, or a sheep bleat, or fet the smell of a 
stable, it makes me feel that Chicago people ain’t 
so much different from us on the farm, after all.” 
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THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


T was a warm summer night and the hour was 

| midnight. The scene was Madison Square 
park, New York. The policemen on the four 
sides of the rectangle were getting dull with 
sleepi So one of them said afterward — the 





itself upon the victim it is commonly incurable. 
While Lord Lyons was ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, says Sir Edward Malet, he permitted 
the underlings to keep a black-and-tan terrier, 
although he himself did not like dogs. The dog’s 
name was Toby, and his conquest of all obstacles 
was slow but sure. * 


At one of the state dinners Toby made his 
first assault. He was flipped out with discreet 
napkins, and I hoped that his presence had not 
been noticed; but after the guests had departed 
Lord Lyons said: 

“Did a dog come into the room to-night? You 
know that I do not like dogs in the house.” 

A few days afterward he said: ‘‘That dog has 
been in my room this afternoon. He seemed to 
mga the door open with his nose. He wanted 

play with me, and he was very tiresome. I had 
to carry him out of the room in my arms.” 

Toby had made up his mind to conquer the 
ambassador, and he succeeded. Although Lord 
Lyons’s dislike to dogs in general remained, it 
succumbed to the irrefutable and persistent proofs 
of Toby’s affection. He Bprny became a 
drawing-room dog instead of a stable dog. 

Lord Lyons was fond of going out in the embassy 
ecaique. He sat on a br seat in the stern 
cushioned in red and gold, with a couple o: 
secretaries at right angles to him. Toby came 
bounding down and jumped in. 4 

“Certa x! not,” said Lord Lyons; “I will not 
have that dog in the boat.” ~ 

He was hauled out, and as we rowed away he 
stood on the quay and cried. The next time we 
went out Toby, nothing daunted, waited his oppor- 
tunity. He d ‘d not attempt to get in till we were 
under way; then he made a spring and landed on 
Lord Lyons’s knees, whence he put his fore paws 
on the ambassador’s shoulders and kissed him, 
delighted. Lord Lyons, not able to put back, was 
obliged to submit. 





decided to leave Toby behind, but one day he said: 
aan” dog to go, 2?” and so the matter was 


settled. 
The strugale was still existent, but by this weak 
word Lyons lost his vantage. Toby went out dail 
in the barouche with Lord Lyons to the Bois, an 


if he happened not to be forthcoming when the 
carriage came round, the start was delayed till he 
chose to appear. 


There was only one point on which Lord Lyons 
| remained adamant to the end—he resented an 
eapeeecin of ownership and invariably said: 
|“He is not my dog. He chooses to come with 
| me, but he does not belong to me. I hate dogs, 
; and would never have one of my own.” 

Yet they were inseparable to a degree which 
attracted public attention, and the apotheosis 
of Toby was a leading article about him in the 
Figaro, which began somewhat as follows: 

“In the most aristocratic street of Paris there is 
a magnificent house between court and garden. 
If_a passer-by asks who lives there, the answer 
will be: ‘Toby, and the ambassador of England.’ ”’ 

It was a friendly article, for Lord Lyons was 
popular, and there was not a word casting ridicule 
upon his affection for his canine friend. I think 
it is the only instance of an influential newspaper 
dedicating a leading article to a oe. 
Bismarck’s Rebecca and Tyras have had man 
perseranss about them, but never an article a 

themselves. 

Toby lived to a ripe old age, and was buried in 
the center of the lawn in the embassy garden. 
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A JOKE THAT RECOILED. 


O one feels unhappy when retribution over- 
N takes the practical joker. Even if justice 
is long delayed there is a pleasant feeling 

of satisfaction when at last it comes. 


Ten years or more ago a Paris drummer was 
| leaving Bordeaux, when it occurred to him in a 
humorous moment that it would be tremendously 
| funny, just as the train pulled out of the station, 
to lean out and “rn somebody’s face. This he 
| did, and laughed all the way to Paris at the thought 
of the surprise and wrath of his victim. 

Years passed, and the drummer went into busi- 
ness for himself, and settled down into a quiet and 
orderly citizen. One day, as he was walking along 
a Paris boulevard, he was — by a@ man who 
asked him if he had ever lived in Bordeaux. 

The business man replied that he had not, but 
that as a commercial traveller he had frequentl 
visited the town. Thereupon the stranger recalle 
the face-slapping episode, and politely requesting 
permission to return the compliment, at once 








n Lord Lyons was removed to Paris we had, 


one who tells the story. 


Suddenly into the stillness of the night a shrill 
ery rojected itself: 


elp! Help! Murder! Murder!” 
The cry appeared to come from within the 
uare. And simultaneously the two policemen 


nearest at hand rushed into the park, the leather 
thongs on their night sticks in place for striking. 

“They’re killing me! Help! Help!” spurred 
them on. 

The policemen made a systematic search of the 
green area, ending finally in the center. 

“Well, where is it?” asked one. 

xive it up. I thought ’twas here,” was the 


reply. 

Tikeep away! Keep away! Don’t come near 
me!” cried the shrill voice. 

Slowly and warily the licemen made their 
way to a bench a little to the south of the center, 
which seemed the spot whence the voice 
came. And there they stood for a moment, won- 
dering what it meant. Then from the branches of 
the maple overhead a wheedling voice said: 

“Polly wants a cracker.” 

The mystery was solved. It was somebody’s 

rrot, escaped from its cage, which had played 

his joke on two of New York’s cleverest police- 

men. The bird remained in the park for a day or 
80, resisting all efforts to be captured, and then 
disappeared, having perhaps found its way back 
to its cage. 
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SQUARING ACCOUNTS. 


NDIANS who come in contact with whites soon 

| master the first principles of finance. They 
are likely to improve in this respect if we are 

to judge from a story told by a Canadian missionary. 


One of our Indian chiefs who knew not a word 
of English, having learned that we sometimes 
= an interpreter to assist us in transla- 
tions, thought that he was entitled to compensation 
when telling a native story, or explaining some 
peculiar phrase in his own language. 

We sat in his lodge conversing with him, and 
pos down facts relating to the traditions, folk- 

re and language of the people, when he said, in 
his own tongue: 

“You owe me a dollar for that work.” 

Without answering him we continued, and when 
we had finished, he said, “You owe me a dollar 
and a half.” : 

“All right,” said we; and then we began telling 
him some stories of the sea, the cities of the white 
men, the queen and her country, the construction 
of locomotives and steamboats, and numerous 
other facts relating to the industrial arts. At the 
close we said, “Now you owe us five dollars.” 

He laughed. 

“Come,” said we, “it is time we were home. 
Give us two dollars, and that will settle the 
account.” 
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HIS LABOR LOST. 


R. and Mrs. Bixtable resided in an apart- 
ment house, but as theirs was the lowe! 
flat they exercised a kind of supervision 

over the little lawn in front. One morning Mrs. 
Bixtable discovered her husband in the rear of the 
building, engaged in strapping the lawn-mower 
on the handlebar of his bicycle. 

“Why, Gerald,” she said, “how ridiculous! 
Don’t you know —” 

“It isn’t ridiculous at all!” he retorted. 
earried heavier weights than this.” 


“Dv 


“T know what I am doing, Miranda. Don" 
bother me.” 

She said nothing more. With a vast amount 0 
work he succeeded at last in Vie and strapping 
the implement across the front of his bicycle anc 
started to trundle the machine out to the road. 

Then he made a discovery. . . 

“Why, Miranda,” he exelaimed, “it’s too wid: 
to fe out through any opening we’ve got!” - 

“T know it, Gerald,” quietly responded his wife 
“That’s what I was trying to tell you.” 


* © 


“WHAT do you call the color of the dress yor! 
have on?” asked some one of an English lady. 
“Flames of Vesuvius,” said she. ‘You make, 
was the answer, “‘a very pretty crater.” 
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THE NEW SCHOLAR. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


with eager, happy faées. 


stiff and conscious and uncomfortable. 


began talking at once, and that 
made the third little girl feel more 
forlorn than ever. 

Finally May Wander turned to 
her with the abrupt question : 

“What’s your name?” 

A flush overspread the new 
scholar’s face, but she looked 
down and did not answer. 

May and her companions 





When Milly Barnes and May Wander | 
opened the door of the schoolroom, they 
stopped talking to stare at three little | 
girls whom they had never seen before. 

The new scholars sat in chairs near 
the teacher’s desk, and they looked very | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





that attended Miss Capen’s private | well as Jessie Disbrow can!” 


school were flocking toward her house | 
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THE REWARD. 
By Mary E. 2. Brush. 


A 
¥ week at Grandma Strong’s. 


My, 


Grandma 
was a sprightly old lady, and although so 
| aged, she did her own work ; and almost the last 

Nobody spoke to them until some children thing Mamma Mason said when her daughters 
came in who knew two of the strangers. They | left her was, ‘“Now, girls, I hope you won’t be 


school was dismissed, “I hope there won’t any 
| more scholars come here that ‘don’t know much,’ 
| if they’re going to turn out like this one! 


| 





the stove at all. 





Charge to Keep I Have!” 
The next morning it was Bessie’s turn. 


row out in the entry. 
paper and covered the stand of plants. 


She slighted other places, too. 
She let the big rocking-chair stay where it was, 
and merely swept around it; she never looked 
T was the first day of school, sunshiny | isn’t she smart! Miss Capen won’t be satisfied | behind the door for bits of lint collected there; 
and beautiful, and the girls and boys | now till we can say the multiplication table as | not a corner was swept, nor did she stir grandma’s 
| footstool. 

Grandma Strong said not a word, however. 
| She went on washing her pretty pink and white 
china, and hummed her favorite hymn, “A 


First 
URA and Bessie Mason were spending a/| of all she dusted the chairs and set them in a 
Then she took a news- 
“Mamma 
says plants breathe through their leaves, and it 
| isn’t good for them to get dusty,” she remarked. | 
She put a newspaper over the little table on 


NUTS TO CRACK. 





1. 
EASY TRANSPOSITIONS, 
—— rambled down the street, 
A dancing she chanced to meet. 
One foot was and wrapped in silk, 
And poulticed well with —— and milk 
The —— was strong, although ’twas plain, 
At times he —— a twinge of pain. 
“Oh, my! ——!” she cried with fright, 
And hurrying —— with all her might, 
She whispered “ !” beneath her breath, 
“He’d ——a little girl to death!” 
2. 
DIVIDED WORDS. 

Take half of tasteful and half of a geometrical 
figure, and make a certain part of speech. For 
example, artistic, circle—article. 

Take half of a corrupt dialect and 
two-thirds of something a barber 





When 
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uses, and make a near relative. 

Take half of the want of food and 
half of a message, and make a 
seeker. 

Take half of to beseech and three- 
fourths of affection, and make to 
test. 

Take half of source and half of 
an important part of a ship, and 
make an originator. 

Take one-third of astonishment 





laughed, which attracted theatten- 
tion of others, and the cause of 
their merriment looked as if she 
wanted to run away and cry. 

“Why don’t you tell us what 
your name is?” persisted May. 

There was still no answer, and 
with smiles and whispering the 
children drew a little apart. 

Presently another girl entered, 
and there was a general rush 
toward her. She was loud-voiced 
and talkative, and the shy new 
scholar heard her say, in reply to 
somebody’s question : 

“Why, it’s Mr. Disbrow’s little 
girl, Jessie Disbrow! She lives 
up on Maple Street. Their ser- 
vant told ours that she was ten 
years old and had never been to 
school; so I guess she don’t know 
much, anyway !”’ 

Jessie Disbrow listened with 
reddening cheeks, and then in a 
moment she heard May Wander 
whisper loudly to a late-comer, 
“The new scholar over there don’t 
know much—Hattie Bangs says 
so! I asked her what her name 
was, and she couldn’t tell !’’ 

This was more than bashful, 
sensitive little Jessie could bear, 
and slipping into the dressing- 
room, she hurried to put on her 
jacket. If this was the longed-for 
school, she thought she wanted no 
more of it. 

Her hat was on and she was 
about to start for home when the 
teacher found her. 

Miss Capen understood little 
girls, and she let Jessie have a 
good ery on her shoulder before 
she attempted to remove the 
wraps. When she discovered the 
cause of the tears she must have 
known just how to smooth away 
the trouble, for a few minutes 
later Jessie reappeared in the 
schoolroom, able to meet the gaze 
of the pupils with little discom- 
fiture. 

Jessie was placed in the second 
class in reading, along with May 
Wander and Hattie Bangs; but 
when it was the new scholar’s 
turn to read she did not stumble 
over the long words as Hattie and 
May had stumbled, but she read 
the paragraph assigned her almost 
as well as Miss Capen could have 
read it. 

The children looked their aston- 
ishment, and the teacher said at once that Jessie 
must go into the first class, which brought a 
tiny smile of gratefulness to the shy face. 

When the third class in arithmetic was called 
there was a new surprise, for it was learned that 
Jessie Disbrow had studied nearly to fractions; 
and when Hattie Bangs could not tell how much 
seven times nine was, and Miss Capen asked 
Jessie, she not only gave the correct answer, but 
at the teacher’s request repeated the sevens and 
eights of the multiplication table without a break. 

Glances of approval ran around the class, and 
enough smiles of cordiality and admiration were 
given the new scholar to raise a hope in her 
heart that friends would not be lacking. 

In geography and grammar and spelling Jessie 
was far in advance of the others of her age, and 
Miss Capen made the little girl very happy by 
Saying that her mamma was so good a teacher 
she would like her to come and teach some of 
her girls and boys. 
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a care to your grandma; I’m sure if you try you 
can help her in many ways.” 

The morning after their arrival, when they 
had finished a hearty breakfast of broiled chicken 
and golden corn-cakes with delicious syrup from 
grandma’s own maple grove, Bessie said, ““Do 
let us help you do up the work, grandma.”’ 

Grandma smiled. “I like to wash my china 
myself,” she said, “but I’ll tell you, my dears, if 
you really want to help me, I’d like to have you 
sweep up the kitchen and dining-room every 
morning. You can take turns at doing it.” 

“Well, let me do it this morning, then,” said 
Laura. “Bessie is so poky particular about 


| everything that it takes her forever and a day! 


And I’m in a hurry to run out and play !’”’ 


] 
| 


Laura went vigorously to work—too vigorously, | 


perhaps, for she tossed the broom so high that 
the dust rose in great clouds and set grandma 
sneezing and made the yellow cat seek refuge 
under the stove. He wasn’t troubled there, for 


“Well, Hattie,” said May Wander, when|I must confess that Laura didn’t sweep under 


eegupagoCRoUDD- 
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which lay grandma’s work-basket and “Saints’ 
Rest.” She removed from the room the garments 


hanging there. Then she began to sweep, taking | 


short, quick strokes. Not a spot was left un- 
touched. All the corners, behind the lounge, 
under the stove. Last of all she lifted up 
grandma’s footstool. 

“Why-ee!”’ she exclaimed in surprise, stooping 
and picking up a tiny round yellow—something. 
‘*Here’s money ! a real gold dollar!” 

“Yes,” said Grandma Strong, composedly, 
though her black eyes twinkled as she looked 
at Laura. “Yes, Bessie, I put it there yesterday 
morning for some little girl, who, in sweeping 
clean, should find it !’’ 


Gay 


A MOTHER asked a little boy on his return 
from his first day at school how he liked the 
teacher. He said, ‘Mamma, she is the funniest 
teacher I ever saw. She didn’t ask me a thing 
*eept what I didn’t know.” 





and half of a sailor, and make a 
female character. 


3. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Make the following changes by 
doubling the single vowel: 

Change a receptacle to a head- 
covering. 

Change a wager to a vegetable. 

Change part of an organ to part 
of a house, 

Change a plant disease to part of 

a plant. 

Change a motion to a cliff. 
Change a burst to a part of a ship. 
Change a bed to a bird. 
Change a color to a plant. 
Change a boy’s name to a part 
of a verb. 
Change a boy’s name to a neces- 
sity. 
4. 
CHARADES, 
I. 

Give my first, if you would be in 
the fashion. Keep my second 
warm. Use my whole to put my 
first in. 

II. 
I have my second peaches in my 
first, and they are my whole, 
111. 
One, I am not two, altho’ 
All about the land I roam; 
I’m a whole by nature, so 
Cannot dwell in settled home. 
IV. 
With eager anticipation 
We ever await my first; 
While many poopie my second 
Consider of ills the worst. 
From every state in the Union, 
And the territories as well, 
My whole pours in to Uncle Sam, 
And helps his coffers to swell. 
Vv. 
My first may serve as a verb or 
noun, 
Oft used in Edinburgh town. 
My second falls to every lot, 
Is oft remembered, oft forgot. 
My third is value, solid, true, 
Possessed, alas! by far too few. 
My whole a castle old, whose name 
Is linked with a great author’s 
name. 
VI. 
A tiny little cirele first, 
And then a girdle or a belt. 
You’d not live long without my 
whole. 
Though I am seldom seen, but felt, 
I hover round you in the air, 
Awake, asleep, I’m always there. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 
Behead a certain number 
To find the heart of things, 

Behead again, a metal’s here, 
—_— and lend a listening ear 

‘o what your teacher sings. 
Behead again and keep what's left 
Or else of ease you’ll be bereft. 





6. 
A PROBLEM IN ADDITION. 
Originally I am an animal of the 
tiger species. 
Add to me a heavy pisee of wood 
and I become a carefully prepared 


list. 

Add instead an article from the toilet table and 
I am the burial-place of the early Christians. 

Add to me a Greek word meaning a turning and 
I am a disaster. 

Add a good saddle-horse and I change to a 
puma. 

7. 


ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS, 
In the following lines one letter has been either 
added to or taken from every word: 

An weet welchome hoe, la tid hose, 
Meas timel, cherful aind swarm, 

Ai welil-speread able, ha nepat-lonoking wie, 
Il] aded tho he firesie cham. 

Sa litte expolained, ma litatle endued, 
Ga laittle was frolly passe cover, 

Wors oft thans for raise or very kid acit, 
Alays kelep them husand ae leer. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 

1. Tr-a-in, pr-u-ne, ni-t-re, am-u-se, da-m-es, 
fi-n-er—autumn. 

2. 1. In, sin, sear—insinecere. 2. Bondage. 

3. Mandate, intimidate, inundate, antedate, 
consolidate, elucidate, infrigidate, obcordate, in- 
validate. 

4. 1. Along, again. 2. Perbidting, pleasure. 
3. Hearthstones. 4. Peasants. 5. Intents. 6. 
Misspending. 7. Butterfly, flutter by. 
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a a NT- SCENTS 


Huaer Wueat Exports.—Wheat exports 
during the first half of last month reached 
exceptionally high figures, and for the week 
ending August 16th were the largest on record, 
and nearly three times as large as in the 
corresponding week of 1900. Later there was 
some falling off in the outward movement, but 
the shortage of the crop in Germany, France and 
Russia points to an active demand. Despatches 
from Moscow report that only two provinces out 
of 70 in European Russia have really good 
crops, and that the deficiency in some of the 
others is so great as to threaten a repetition of 
the famine conditions of ten years ago. 

FRANCE AND TURKEY.—Diplomatic rela- 
tions between France and Turkey were broken 
August 26th, when Monsieur Constans, the 


French ambassador at Constantinople, acting | 


under instructions from his government, left his 
post, and Munir Bey, the Turkish ambassador 
to France, who was at the time absent in Swit- 
zerland, was directed not to return to Paris. The 
trouble which led up to this rupture of relations 
originated in certain French claims, especially 
those of a company which had been building 
quays at Constantinople, which Monsieur Con- 
stans had been pressing upon the sultan. The 
French ambassador was irritated by the sultan’s 
failure to keep the promises which he had 
personally made to him. He demanded full 
compliance with his demands within a specified 
time, and as the Turkish government offered 
only partial satisfaction, he terminated the 
negotiations and left Constantinople. 

Tue PENSION Rout of the United States, 
it appears from an official statement of the 
pension commissioner, now contains almost 
1,000,000 names. ‘The exact total June 30th was 
997,735, a net gain of a little more than 4,000 over 
the previous year, Of the certificates issued by 
the bureau during the year, more than 40,000 
were for original claims, and the first payments 
on these claims amounted to nearly $10,000,000. 
Pensioners of the war with Spain received a 
little more than $1,000,000. 

EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN THE PHII- 
IPPINES are presented in an encouraging light 
in the annual report of Prof. F. W. Atkinson, 
the general superintendent of public instruction 
for the islands. One thousand school-teachers 
from the United States have been appointed, 
many of whom are already at work. There 
were nearly 500 soldier applicants for positions 
as teachers, 79 of whom passed the examinations 
and were appointed. There is urgent need of 
more and better schoolhouses. The eager 
Filipino children crowd the rooms provided to 
such an extent that often a teacher has from 100 
to 200 pupils. The adult natives are desirous 
to learn English, and night classes have been 
provided for them in the lange towns. 

Tue Brirish Royvat Tour.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York, having 
completed so much of their tour on schedule time 
and without mishap, left Cape Town August 
23d, and embarked on the steamship Ophir for 
America, stopping on the way at St. Vincent. 
The Ophir is expected to reach Quebee Septem- 
ber 16th. She will be met in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence by the British North American Fleet, 
under command of Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick 
Bedford. The fleet will act with the war-ships 
Juno and St. George, which have accompanied 


the Ophir during most of her trip, as a naval | 


escort to the port of Quebec.- 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE ATHLETICS.— 
The team of Oxford and Cambridge athletes, 
who are to contest against representatives of 
Harvard and Yale on the Berkeley Oval, New 
York, on the 25th of this month, arrived in 
Boston August 23d. There are 17 athletes 
in the party, ten of whom are from Cam- 
bridge University and seven from Oxford. The 
contests arranged for include running, jumping, 
a hurdle race and throwing the hammer. 

THe TsAR AND His NEIauspors.—The 
Tsar of Russia has accepted the invitation of 
President Loubet to witness the great French 
army manceuvers at Rheims about the 19th of 
this month. He will also witness naval mancu- 
vers at Dunkirk, which have been especially 
arranged in his honor. The tsarina will 
accompany him. The visit is very gratifying 
to French pride, and is likely still further to 
strengthen existing ties between France and 
Russia. The tsar, on his way, is to meet 
Emperor William of Germany, and is to witness 
the German naval manceuvers at Dantzic. 

DEATH OF THE CHILEAN MINISTER.— 
Sefior Don Carlos Morla V icuna, Chilean minister 
to the United States, died at Buffalo, August 20th. 
Ten years ago he was president of Chile, but was 
expelled by an insurrection and spent some years 
in exile. He had been minister at Washington 
for about three years, and was highly esteemed. 
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Free by mail. Flaxen wig, glass eyes; 
of stamped metal, with bisque-like finish. 
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purchasers. Money back if not satisfied. 
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| ‘Whelesome Atos 


‘For People Whose Stoma Stomachs Are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, says: ‘When a man or woman 
| comes to me complaining of indigestion, loss of 
appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour watery 
rising, headaches, sleeplessness, lack of ambition 
and a general run down nervous condition 1 advise 
them to take after each meal one or two of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the tablet to dissolve 
in the mouth, and thus mingle with the food eaten. 
The result is that the food is speedily digested 
before it has time to sour and ferment. These 
tablets will digest the food anyway, whether the 
stomach wants to or not, because they contain 
| harmless digestive principles, vegetable essences, 
pepsin and Golden Seal, which supply just what 
the weak stomach lacks. 
“1 have advised the tablets with great success, 
both in curing indigestion and to build up the 
| tissues, increasing flesh in thin, nervous patients, 
| whose real trouble was dyspepsia, and as soon as 
| the stomach was put to rights they did not know 
what sickness was.” 
A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
| Tablets can be bought at any drug-store, and as 
they are not a secret patent medicine, they can 
| be used as often as desired with full assurance 
| that they contain nothing harmful in the slightest 
| degree; on the contrary, any one whose stomach 
is at all deranged will find great benefit from the 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They will cure 
tely any form of stomach weakness or disease except 
cancer of the stomach. 
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How THE Sed Rerarns Irs Lire.—One of 
- the reasons formerly urged against the existence 
of living creatures in the abysses of the ocean 
was the supposed absence of oxygen there. It 
was deemed impossible that any considerable 
quantity of oxygen could exist at great depths. 
But recent diseoveries have shown that there is 
no lack of oxygen even at the greatest depths. 
The explanation is that the cold water of the 
polar regions, charged with oxygen from the 
atmosphere, creeps along the bottom toward 
the equator, from both poles, and thus carries a | 
supply of oxygen over the whole vast floor of the | 
eceans. The surface water moves toward the | 
poles, and so a great system of circulation exists. | 
“Were it not for this world circulation,” says | 
Prof. C. C. Nutting, “it is altogether probable | 
that the ocean would in time become too foul | 
to sustain animal life, at least in its higher | 
manifestations, and the sea, the mother of life, 
would itself be deadd.’’ 





eit 

NICKEI-STEEL IN CHRONOMETERS. — In | 
order to compensate the effects of temperature, | 
which tend to alter the rate of a chronometer, the | 
balance is made of two kinds of metal. When | 
steel and shvet brass are combined for this | 
purpose, the compensation is complete only for | 
two fixed temperatures, such, for instance, as 0° | 
and 60°. Between these temperatures there is | 
an uncorrected error, called the secondary error | 
of the chrouometer. The correction of the | 
secondary error has always been a subject of | 
great interest to watchmakers. By combining | 
various metals, the error has been nearly elim- | 
inated in the best instruments, and recently | 
Charles Edward Guillaume presented to the | 
Paris Academy of Sciences a note explaining a 
new method of entirely correcting the secondary 
error by the use of balances composed of a 
nickel-steel alloy devised by himself. 

ZEBRAS IN PLACE OF HorsEs.—Mr. R. J. 
Stordy, an authority in veterinary science, urges 
the domestication of the zebra as a beast of burden 

in British East Africa 

and the Uganda protecto- 
rates, where these animals 
exist in enormous num- 

bers. The zebra is im- 

mune to the poison of the 

tsetse fly, and Mr. Stordy 
predicts that if the British 
government should under- 
take a scheme of do- 
mestication a supply of 
trained zebras would soon 
, be available not only for 
service in Africa, but for 
army transport work at home and in India. 
Adult zebras are domesticated with great diffi- 
culty, but by confining the animals in large 
kraals and selecting only the young for training, 
it is believed that the object could readily be 
attained. 





MICROBES ON RAW VEGETABLES.—Signor 
Ceserole of Padua has discovered the existence 
of more than fifty noxious microscopic parasites 
and microbes in the washings of vegetables from 
market-gardens. Among the micro-organisms 
found by him was the bacillus of tetanus and 
another analogous to that which produces typhoid 
fever. He aseribes the infection largely to the 
contents of watering-pots. 


ELECTRICITY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Electric lamps are to be substituted in the place | 
of gas jets in England’s famous abbey. It is | 
averred that gas has proved injurious to the great | 
ehurch by setting up chemical change in the 
limestone of which its walls, arches, vaults | 
and carvings are composed, thus hastening the | 
disintegration of the building. 


AN ANIMAL CuRIOsIry.— There are not | 
very many transparent animals, but recent | 
studies of two larval eels whieh possess this | 
peculiarity, and which belong to the National | 
Museum, seem to show that among the possible | 
advantages of being transparent is economy in | 
personal decoration. In ordinary opaque animals | 
the color markings are symmetrical on the two 
sides of the body, but this is not the case with 
the transparent eels. Each of them, when looked | 
at from one side, appears to have seven large | 
black spots arranged at nearly regular intervals | 
along the length of its body; but closer examina- | 
tion shows that in each case three of the spots | 
are on the left side and four on the right, and 
irregularly spaced, but in such a manner that, 
on looking through the body, all seven appear in | 
a symmetrical row. 


Insgors THat Usk RusBEeR.— When Para 
rubber-trees are tapped, after the gum has run 
into receptacles and stiffened, a species of large 
black ant is accustomed to cut out pieces of the 
rubber and carry them away. Bees also find 
uses for india-rubber, and some species in South 
America actually cut the bark of trees that 
produce resinous substances in order to cause a 
flow of the sap. The gum is employed by the 
bees as a ready-made wax for their nests. 
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CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
an constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured; nor can dust, pollen, 
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thousand patients treated during last 22 
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There are some things in the Bible which it is almost impossible 
to understand and explain, Infidels constantly use them to justify their own negations 
and to assail the position of the Christian believer. 

WAS THERE ACTUALLY A FLOOD, AND IF SO, HOW DID NOAH GET TWO OF EACH SPECIES INTO THE ARK ? 
2. IS THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS A LITERAL HISTORY ? 
3. WHERE DID CAIN GET HIS WIFE? 4. WAS JONAH SWALLOWED BY A WHALE? 
5. WAS JESUS THREE DAYS AND THREE WIGHTS IN THE HEART OF THE EARTH? 
6. HOW EXPLAIN CHRIST'S COMMENDATION OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD ? 
7. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL'S RECOMMENDATION TO TIMOTHY OF THE USE OF WINE ? 
8. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN AND MARRIAGE? 
9. HOW ACCOUNT FOR SUPPOSEO CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIBLE? 
10. HOW ACCOUNT FOR STORIES AND REFERENCES CLAIMED TO BE IMMODEST AND IMPURE ? 
11. HOW ACCOUNT FOR THE BIBLE’S APPARENT ENDORSEMENT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE ? 
12. WILL THOSE WHO REFUSE TO ACCEPT JESUS AS THEIR SAVIOUR SUFFER FOR EVER AND EVER? 
These are some of the stock objections which often delight infidels and sometimes confound the christian. 
Can they be answered? They have been already. One of the foremost Bible scholars and christian 
leaders of the world was appointed this great task last winter, and already his answers to ten of these 
hard problems have appeared in the columnsof THE RAM’S HORN, that great independent 
religious weekly. Others will follow in frequent editions this fall and winter. No such interesting 
series will be found this season in any other paper of the world. There has been such a demand for 
these articles that those already published have been put in small book form. A copy will be sent 
absolutely free and postpaid to anyone interested, who will make request for the same to the 
publishers of THE RAM S HORN and as evidence of their interest will enclose Twenty-five 


cents for a trial subscription to that popular weekly. It will be sent from now till New Years 
{cra quarter, though the regular price is half a dollar. In addition to the paper for four full 


months, the subscriber will receive a free copy of the little book above mentioned 
i“ charges prepaid. This exceptional offer not only enables the subscriber 
- 


Yy 


to secure a copy of this book free of charge, but also one of the most unique and 
interesting publications which modern journalism has produced for almost 
twenty weeks, at a merely nominal price. 
Bishop ©. C. MeCabe saya: “ The Ram’s Horn is a wonderful paper. Hon. John Wanamaker says: “ i le copy of The Ram's Ho 
It ought to have a million cobserbere” is worth a year’s subscription.” of al wiitpecans' 
Send Twenty-five cents in coin or stamps in the most ( addressed to 


THE RAM’S HORN, lll LaSALLE AVENUE, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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|in the world, and is a splendid achievement of 
American ingenuity. In order to show the accu- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 















| racy of the scales to a Washington Post reporter, | 
| an officer of the bureau of yards and docks picked 
| up a half brick and tossed it upon the platform. 
| He then consulted a long brass lever, and found | 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for Pie; are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request | 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or | 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF | 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning year paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent, 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














FACIAL NEURALGIA. 


HIS term is used to designate recurring 
paroxysms of pain, usually affecting 
but one side of the face. 

The cause of the trouble is, of 
course, an important consideration, 
since if it can be found there is a 
chance that it may be removed, and 
its removal will eventually, although 
perhaps not immediately, terminate the attacks. 

This tracing of the pain to its source—the point 
where some form of inflammation irritates the 
delicate nerve endings—is not always easy. One 
naturally looks first to the teeth, which are often 
at the root of the trouble; but the nose, the throat, 
the ear may each be the seat of diseases which 
occasion the neuralgia; or it may be chargeable 
to some disorder of the stomach or to a deranged 
condition of the general health, although the two 
latter. causes are more often accessory, rather 
than primary. 

In almost every case the sufferer is compelled, 
from the severity of the pain, to seek temporary 
relief in whatever way he may. 

When an attack is allowed to proceed without 
the employment of any means to ameliorate it, 
the initial dull pain increases by darts and throb- 
bing, slowly becoming more violent and rapid 
until the sufferer shrinks almost as if from blows. 
Then, having reached its worst, it gradually or 
suddenly vanishes. 

Heat applied externally in some form is always 
beneficial. It may be applied to the face and neck 
by means of the hot-water bag or bottle, or of the 
more primitive hop bag or salt bag. The important 
thing is to have the bag large, thick, soft and 
flexible, so that it may long retain its heat and _fit 
easily and closely to the face and neck. 

Recurrence of the attacks is caused by exposure 
to cold and dampness, especially to damp winds, | 
and by any exposure or injury of the nerves | 
especially affected. It is common, for example, for 
an attack to recur with severity after the removal 
of an offending tooth, especially if its removal is 
attended with laceration of the gum or jaw. 

Internal remedies, best used under the physi- 
cian’s direction, are frequently necessary. Treat- | 
ment, however, is never to be confined to the 
relief of the pain; the sufferer should invariably 
be sustained with tonics and an abundance of 
food. A generous diet, especially in the matter 
of fatty food, like butter, cream and olive oil, is 
important. 

Strength is lent to the theory that malaria 
frequently complicates facial neuralgia by the 
fact that the remedies employed against malaria 
almost always lessen the force of neuralgic 
attacks. | 

The chances of being permanently relieved from 
neuralgia are less in persons past middle age than | 
in the young and vigorous. For this reason, if for 
no other, efforts to locate and annihilate the cause 
should be determined from the beginning. 
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THE BIGGEST SCALES. 


NY one who wishes to see the largest scales 
A in the country must go to Washington. 
They are in the navy-yard, and can out- | 

weigh the biggest railroad scales by fifty tons. | 
The railroad scales are not pygmies, for they can | 
weigh entire freight-cars with their loads. | 

The scales of the navy-yard are so accurate that 
they come within a pound of the exact weight. | 
Railroad scales are considered good if .they come | 
within fifty pounds of the exact weight. 

All the large ordnance manufactured for the 
navy is weighed upon this machine, which is | 
searcely two years old. The scales look like | 
ordinary hay scales. 

The delicate mechanism is invisible, the most 
intricate parts being in a broad pit below the 
ground. The platform is forty-eight feet long and 
twelve feet wide. Beneath the powerful machinery 
is a cement base laid upon long piles. A solid 
base being one of the prime requisites of a power- 
ful weighing machine, it was found necessary to | 
use a pile-driver to secure a stable foundation. | 
The machine is regarded as the finest of its kind 





Your name cannot be found on it 


| was sick and poor. They were Northerners and 


that the brickbat weighed just one pound. 

He explained that the scales will give the weight | 
of a pound of feathers or of a pair of thirteen-inch 
guns, and do it accurately. 

The capacity of the scales is one hundred and | 
fifty tons. A thirteen-inch gun weighs about fifty- | 
five tons. Two of these monster instruments of 
war, reclining on a forty-eight-foot car-truck, can 
be weighed in the machine without taxing its 
capacity. 


| 
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HER KITTEN. 


The Watchman tells the story of an odd con- | 
tribution made to a regiment of Union soldiers by 
a loyal little citizen of the republic. The army was | 
encamped on a hillside near the Staunton River, 
in Virginia, when there came the cry, “ Halt! 
Who goes there?” 

Several of the more curious among those who 
heard, ran to the guard line to find out what the | 
trouble might be. Presently everybody knew that | 
the intruder was no ro A little girl about 
ten years old, holding a white kitten in her arms, 
came forward into the eamp-fire light. 

Two soldiers were conducting her with ceremo- 
nious courtesy. The men gathered about her to 
hear her story. Even the colonel was among 


em. 
She lived near by, she said, with her father, who 





“Union folks.’ 
“I wanted to give you something,’ she con- 
eluded, “but I hadn’t anything except my kitten.” 
So the kitten was formally presented, and the 
colonel kissed its little donor, and made a gallant 
speech of thanks. Then the child, loaded with 
fts, was escor home. | 
The kitten stayed, and became the pet of the | 
regiment. It was the particular joy of the colonel, 
p= A ven the war was over, the kitten went home | 
wit | 
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TURNED THE TABLES. 


A little cotton-tail rabbit turned the tables on a 
party of hunters recently in a rather tragic manner. 
The Sunny South tells the story of how the | 
hunted creature became the successful hunter. } 


Louis Fries, a boy of fifteen, with his father, 
Peter Fries, and Chris Riech, went out for a little 
sport. They had walked a mile or two into the 
woods when a rabbit was started. The dog kept 
between them and the rabbit till the rabbit’s 
burrow was reached. | 

The boy reached the burrow first. He laid his 
gun, which was cocked, upon the ground, and 
eS long pole, began punching into the hole 
where the rabbit had disappeared. The rabbit, | 
finding this procedure disagreeable, leaped from | 
the hole so suddenly as to startle the boy and | 





confuse the do; f 


At the first bound the rabbit’s foot struck the 
trigger of the gun. The force of the blow was 
sufficient to discharge the gun, and the load of | 
shot entered young Fries’s left thigh. The range 
was short, and the shot went into the boy in| 
a bunch, making a wound that required an 
improvised tourniquet to prevent death from 
hemorrhage. 


® & 
WHAT HE MIGHT DO. | 


The custom of preserving the business name of a 
firm years after the founders have passed away 
or disappeared finds its reproof in a story related | 
by the New York Evening Post. | 


A young man who was sent out to canvass 
leading lawyers in a certain interest, entered the | 
office of a firm of great prominence and said: } 

“T should like to see Mr. M.”—mentioning the 
first name of the firm. | 

“Very sorry, sir, but Mr. M. has been dead three 

ears,’’ was the answer. 

‘Well, in that case, I should like to see Mr. N.” | 
—the second name of the firm. | 
“Mr. N. retired from the firm over a year ago,” 

said the clerk, with a smile. 

“Indeed; then may I see Mr. O.”—the last name 
of the three. 

“Mr. O.,” replied the clerk, “sailed last week 
for Europe, and won’t be back for a month yet; is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

“There is,” answered the canvasser, with the 
utmost suavity; “some day, when you have time, 
you might bring the firm name up to date.” 


*® © 


HEALTH RESORT. 


No more dignified or gentlemanly official of the 
government than Arthur Simmons, the old negro 
attendant at the White House, can be found in 
Washington; nothing disturbs his reposeful ele- 
gance of manner and speech. A short time ago, 
so the story runs, he was dozing in his chair when 
an usher hurried in and exclaimed: 


“There’s a man down-stairs who wants to see 
Mr. Cortelyou.” 

“He can’t see him,” answered Arthur, with firm- 
ness and _ ision. } 
‘But this man says he’s got to see him!” pleaded 

the messenger. 

“Don’t know nothin’ about that,” Arthur replied, | 
closing his eyes as if the interview were at an end. 
“Nobody can see Secretary Cortelyou. He’s gone 
into his sanctum sanitarium.” 
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PARENTAL ECONOMY. 


“Papa,” said Dickey, “all the other boys are | 
going to have torpedoes or firecrackers or some- 
thing for the Fourth of July. Can’t I have any- 
thing at all?” 


“Dickey,” said Mr. Stinjey, beckoning mysteri- 
ously, ‘come with me and I'll show you something.” 

He took him out to the summer kitchen and 
showed him a large package, neatly folded, and 
tied with a string. 

“There,” he said, “are all the pee bags that 
have been brought into the house for a whole year, 
from grocery stores and other places. I have had | 
your mother save them for you. Every one of | 
them will make as much noise as a firecracker if 
you fill them with air, poe hee right.” 

It was not exactly what Dickey had set his heart 
on, but it was all the “Fourth of July” he got. 

* © 

“LOVELY, dear, lovely!” said the artist’s wife. 
“But I think those sheep look too much like clouds 
—er—that is—of course, darling—unless they are | 


clouds!” 





KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD. 
PROPER SELECTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
IN SUMMER. 

The feeding of infants isa very serious proposi- 
tion, as all mothers know. Food must be used 
that will easily digest, or the undigested parts will 
be thrown into the intestines and cause sickness. 

It is important to know that a food can be 
obtained that is always safe; that is Grape-Nuts. 

A mother writes: ‘““My baby took the first pre- 
mium at a baby show on the 8th inst., and is in 
every way a prize baby. I have fed him on Grape- 
Nuts since he was five months old. I also use 
your Postum Food Coffee for myself.” Mrs. L. F. 
Fishback, Alvin, Tex. 

Grape-Nuts Food is not made solely for a baby 
food by any means, but is manufactured for all 
human beings who have trifling, or serious, diffi- 
culties in the stomach and bowels. 

One especial point of value is that the food is 
predigested in the process of manufacture, not by 
any drugs or chemicals whatsoever, but simply 
by the action of heat, moisture and time, which 
permits the diastase to grow and change the 
starch into grape-sugar. This presents food to 


the system ready for immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact that 
it is easily digested, is that it supplies the needed 
elements to quickly rebuild the cells in the brain 
and nerve centers throughout the body. 

















The Most 





erfect in 
style, finish, in every locality to show 
fit, workman- Fashion Plates and Samples and 


ship and ma- take orders for our goods. Write 
ls for special circular about this. 


STEVENS’ FALL CATALOGUE 


Ready. Every Woman Wants It. 
More than one million women waieh for this announe:- 
ment and write as soon as they see it. Itis the only 
catalogue published that contains just what you 
want. It is a catalogue that sells more ladies’ 
fine Cloaks, Suits and Furs than all other cata- 
logues combined, The cause of this most won- 
derful business lies within the garments them- 
selves. Wear one Stevens’ garment and you will 
understand why the army of women who will 
have no other grows so rapidly. 
The Catalogue is Free. Write for it to-day. 
We prepay express charges everyw and guarantee 
very best values in America, which means about 
half the usual prices asked in many localities. 


CHAS. A.STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 Siate St., Chieago. j 
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Jteal is the better for 
the addition of 
Bremner’s Butter 
Wafers 


Thinnest, Lightest, 
Flakiest biscuit 
created by the 
baker’s skill. 

Touched With an 

appetizing flabor 

of salt. 


National Biscuit Company 








“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Something about which 
every mother who values 
the present comfort or fu- 
ture welfare of her child 
should be intelligently and 
im liately informed. 





A Pocket 
Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Watch—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 


@ pocket time ball. Its accu- 
racy is never questioned. An 


ELGIN 
Watch 


will last a lifetime, —_ ordi- 


ditions. 
jeweler. 


Ask your 


Elgin National 
Watch Company, 
Il. 
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If there were any other 
shoe like it, or it could be had 
elsewhere, the importance 
here for cata- 
logue would not be so evi- 
dent. But it means 


*“(jood Feet 
for Life!” 


Catalogue includes “ Good 
Sense” Shoes for all ages. 
Wear better; cost no more. 

JAMES 8. COWARD, 
268, 272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 


HOW TO Do 


BUSINESS © 


as business is done in great commercial centers. 


Bookkeeping, penmanship, shorthand and 
typewriting are merely aids in doing busi- 
ness. We teach these and more. Special 
course in Agriculture. 


FRE o ry *- ae Kies se ommer- 
n "sa C - 
g King’s Commer. 














mpendium, retail price $1.00, contain- 

ing business forms and self-instructions in 

penmanship absolutely free to new students. 
Send for Handbook. 


School, Springfield, Mass. 




















A good-morning pleasure. 


Beautiful Booklet Free. 









There is no age limit to its benefits. 
Used for what it gives and prevents. 


Sought for what it restores and keeps, 
and welcomed for the delight it gives. 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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IN THE OLIVE COUNTRY. 


“There is gold in the olive,” says an Italian | 


proverb, and it is true that in many parts of Italy 
prosperity depends upon the success of the olive 
crop. As, for various reasons, this success can- 
not be expected every year, the trees are always 
watched with much interest and anxiety from the 
time of their flowering until the fruit matures. 
Patience and time are required in their culture, 
for the trees do not bear until they have reached 
a respectable age, and they need careful pruning 
and judicious fertilization as much as they need 
good weather. But, once it is fairly started in, 


life, an olive-tree may yield good fruit for a/ 


hundred years. 

Except in a few mountainous districts, olives 
grow everywhere in Italy, which leads the world 
in oi] production and exportation. But Sicily and 
the neighborhood of Bari contain the greatest 
number of trees, although the best oil is produced 
in slightly cooler regions, as, for instance, in 
Tuscany. 

Olive-trees look very much the same the year 
round, since all the leaves never fall at one time. 
The flowers are small and white, and begin to 
appear in March or April—the earlier the better, 
giving the fruit more time to mature. The olives 
are very small until toward the end of the 
summer, and do not contain oil before autumn. 

Most varieties of olives turn a dark purple 
when ripe, and are best gathered from late 


THE YOUTH’S 


He was much chagrined at his mistake. Nearly 
a year later he encountered on the main street an 
excited young man, returning from a late court- 
ship, who after a glance at the sky broke into a 
run and ‘opened his mouth to yell; but the 
alert guardian of the peace pounced upon him 
instantly and choked the shout to a gurgle in 
the utterance. 
“What do you mean?” gasped the indignant 
youth. “That’sa fire! I was giving thealarm !” 
The watchman shook his head. “That ain’t 
no fire; it looks like one, but it ain’t!’”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘When there’s a red light just over 
Deacon Dilsbury’s barn in the middle o’ Febru- 
ary about twelve o’clock on a clear night, it’s 
somethin’ that don’t burn and you can’t put it 
out. ’Tain’t a fire—-it’s a Roly-poly Alice.” | 
Unfortunately, an upburst of reddened smoke | 
just then proclaimed that it was a fire after all, | 
and together the pair hastily aroused the sleeping | 
town to action. When the commotion was over | 
and the flames extinguished, the watchman, more 
— at this second mistake, consulted the 
| minister,—the most learned man in the place,— 
| with a view to a better understanding and iden- 
| tification of the mysterious northern lights. The 
next day he was heard elucidating the matter to 
| his wife. 
| “The mistake was ’way back the first time,” 
|he explained “They told me wrong then. 
*T wa’n’t a fire that time, o’ course, but ’twa’n’t a 
Roly-poly Alice, either—’twas only a celestial 
freenomenon. Now, this time ’twas a fire the 
way it happened; but if it hadn’t ’a’ been a fire 
*twould ’a’ been a genuine Roly-poly Alice— | 
minister said so!” 
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THE SIOUX SUN-DANCE. 


Of the many astonishing features of Indian 
stoicism and barbarism not the least thrilling is 
the sun-dance, which is supposed to be of a 
| “pious” nature, as the unconverted Indian | 
| understands piety. In “The Early Empire 
| Builders of the Great West’? Moses Armstrong 
describes the Sioux sun-dance as he saw it in the 
early days of Dakota: 


About twelve o’clock the musicians seated 
themselves. ‘They were about fifteen in number. 
They had a large Indian drum made of bull’s 
hide, upon which they began their monotonous 
Indian notes by pounding with clubs and sticks, 
and all singing the usual sorrowful Indian dirge. 

Twenty-five men and women, facing the sun, 
began the religious dance. ‘The men were deco- 
rated with head-iresses of feathers and strings 
of furs, their naked bodies painted generally a 
blue clay color, and from their waists down the 
wore a skirt of an or deer skins. Eac 
had in his mouth a little whistle made of bone. 

The women were more modest in their costume, 
but all were painted hideously in the face. With 
eyes upturned toward the scorching sun they 








COMPANION. 
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The Famous 
Library 


Tales 


“ Z2LADiDA 


Library will convince one of the excellence of the 


A GLANCE at the list of the stories and authors of this 


literature here offered. 


Every one knows what to 


expect from Victor Hugo, Scott, Kipling, or, indeed, 
any of the books on this list. Thestories of this series are culled 
from their best work. In no other collection of books will be 
found so comprehensive a series of stories. They range from 
the classics of Virgil and Homer to the exquisite child stories of 
Kingsley and Daudet; from the stirring tales of Kipling to the 
All varieties of great and 
and on comparing this 


prose idyls of Lamb and Dickens. 
interesting literature are included; 
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SOLID OAK CASE. 





November, although they may be collected earlier, | began the dance, each keeping time with the 
or stay on the trees until March. If gathered in | drums by a short hitch of the , Taising the 
December, however, they make the best oil. heel and uttering a squeak with the whistle as i 


In different parts of Italy different methods of 
collecting the fruit are employed, but generally it 
is picked by hand and carried with as little 
bruising as possible in flat baskets to the mill. It 
must be kept dry and clean and pressed at once, 
otherwise it is likely to spoil. 

The olives are first crushed in a machine, 
consisting of a circular stone trough in which 
revolves a stone wheel. The crushed fruit next 
goes into a press, being first placed in flat, woven 
bags of reeds. This process gives the finest, 
so-called virgin oil, of commerce. Subsequent 
pressings yield pure but somewhat inferior oil, 
and finally water is added to the crushed mass, and 
oil suitable for various manufacturing purposes 
is obtained. The refuse is dried and used for fuel. 

Fine oil is filtered carefully and kept as free 


the drum went tum-tum. 

The dancing was delayed at intervals to allow 
tortures to be infli Two or three men stood 
~~ = tn. with needle = vay 
quietly orming penance according to the 
customs of all these sacerdotal rites. 

Occasionally, also, the dancers could stop and 
smoke, but were not to eat and drink during the 
twenty-four hours of the performance. 

While the men were being tortured their female 
relations came in and had pieces cut out of their 
arms, to show their appreciation of the valor and 
devotion of their kinsmen. Still as soon as could 
be the music was renewed, and the dancing went 
on. 

The ceremonies were concluded at twelve 
| o’clock. Then all the devotees gave away their 
= and other valuables to their friends, had 
| their wounds dressed by attendant medicine-men, 
| and sat down to an abundant feast of dog-soup 
buffalo meat. 





series with lists of the one hundred best books in the world’s 
literature, prepared by a number of leading college and uni- 
versity professors, we find that from one-half to three-fourths 
of their selections are represented. The possessor of “The 
Famous Tales Series,” therefore, has indeed a Library of which 


he may well be proud. 


Such literature would be out of place in ill-made books, and 
accordingly all the details of printing and binding are artistic 
and tasteful. The binding is in royal-blue ribbed book cloth ofa 
high grade, the chaste design ornamenting it being white with 


gold title. 


The flexible spring back prevents the wearing 


out of the binding and allows the book to open flat, a great 


convenience. 


An excellent quality of laid paper is used, with 


wide margins, suitable for the notes relative to the text 
which the book-lover is so fond of writing. The type is large 
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from changes of temperature, from dust and af = - = ead 

odors as possible. It is worth remembering that | HOT! SGe Gese, making Senenys : 
the very fine grades of oil are spoiled by adultera-/ 79 work ten hoursa day in a temperature of one Vols. Vols. 
tion, and so only the cheap and poor oils are | hundred and fifty degrees seems a task beyond 1. Tales of Battle, Camp and Siege. 9. The Odyssey. : 
—< “3 Seta un human endurance, but the Coahuila Indians 2. Tales of the Sea. 10. Child Stories. 
a rag ssa nr yal Lire b | do it in the Colorado Desert, and without suffering 3. Tales of Heroism. 11. Tales of Olden France. 

po Page y Ne ; endeed A Y | from sunstroke. This is due to the fact that in 4. Tales of Wonder. 12. Tales of the Orient. ; 
ae A, Te red and fifty years | the region spoken of—the neighborhood of Salton 5. Weird Tal 92 ‘Sieuee Sdute i 
before. At the Paris Exposition of 1855 there | is almost free from moisture. - Weird fates. . ys. 
was shown the trunk of a wild olive brought F F rr 6. Tales of Fairyland and Fancy. 14. Tales of Enchantment. } 

s . 2 The great difficulty is the glare of the sun, which | : 

from Algeria, to which was attributed one thou- | pakes green glasses a necessity. 7. The Iliad. 15. Occult Tales. 
sand years of existence. Near Nice still stands | 8. The Aeneid. 16. Tales of Barbarians. } 


a tree known to have been very old in 1515. 

A walk on a moonlight night under the silvery 
leaves and between the great twisted trunks of 
an Italian oliveorchard brings to one’s mind 
memories of long-ago things and places. One 
thinks of the garden far away, wherein the 
Saviour of the world knelt under just such 
branches, while “the Syrian stars looked down.” 

Recollections come, too, of stories of ancient 
Greece, of the Olympian games and the victor’s 
olive crowns. Such associations give to the 
olive-trees an interest all their own, and one 
regards them with a peculiar respect that their 
usefulness alone could not win. 


The aye of the sun are thrown back by a 
| erystal e of salt as white as snow, extending 
| for miles. The salt is in the center of a wide 
| valley Soe Danted ont ity fect below the 
| level of the Gulf of California. No bank of virgin 
| snow could be more beautiful. In the daytime it 
| is dazzlingly white, glistening in the sun, but as 
| the sun goes down it takes on a crimson hue. 
| ‘The traveller who reaches the region at night 
| might well believe that a snow-storm had passed 

over it, and the illusion is deepened by the great 
banks of seeming snow lying about the largest 
pong = in oe But _—- —— is 
it, the deposit of springs are running down 
from the a we geeneny 4 is spread aged a 
paten. is so pure is necessary 01 
collect and dry it. Usually steam-heat aos. 
ances are necessary to dry the product of salt- | 
mines, but here the intense heat of the sun is all 


17. Tales of Gods and Heroes. 


In order that there may be nothing lacking to make this the 
most attractive series possible we have designed a Bookcase to 
hold them. The Oak Bookcase is highly ornamental in itself, 
and when filled with the elegantly bound books of this series 
makes a most harmonious adjunct to an artistic home. The 
series of seventeen volumes contains in all one hundred and 


twenty stories or books. 





The price of the Library of Seventeen 


~~ ee 


sae 


KLyYDA RICHARDSON STEEGE. - - 

that is required. 

& & The extreme ess of the atmosphere has 
given this part of the desert fame for its salubrity. 


Volumes with Oak Case is $12.00. For 
a short time we will deliver a set at any 


‘g At Indio, which is an oasis in the desert, a health 
ROLY-POLY ALICE. resort is rapidly growing up, and winter and | 
a) find many consumptives there. 

At Indio one may go down three hundred feet 
below the sea into a literal hole, which would 
become a lake if the sea break through 
from the Gulf of California. 

This was the cause of the Salton Sea, formed 
|fank years ago. The Rio Colorado broke its 


All the Dogberrys were not of Shakespeare’s 
day nor Shakespeare’s country. Ignorant rustic 
officials figure comically in anecdotes of many of 
our older American towns. In Hentley, less 
than a century ago, there was a simple-minded 
but faithful watchman who once alarmed the 
town unnecessarily on seeing a pulsing crimson 
light which he mistook for a fire, but which 


proved to be merely a very fine aurora borealis. | up of the great depression. 





banks and flowed out upon the desert, forming a 
vast lake. The Indians fled to the mountains, 
and watched with fear and trembling the filling 











express office in New Eng- 
land, express paid, for only 


*6.75 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. SEPTEMBER 12, 1901. 


f iy KNOW good Tea and Coffee is one thing — to get it is 
another — to get it at the importer’s price is still another. 
These three important points will make our offers valuable to 
every family. You can judge of the prices, quantity and 
quality by a trial order. We assume all responsibility. 



























“B. F. 0.” 


A blend of basket-fired and Formosa 
p= kT —. imported, that is in 
vor in 


** Choice’’ Java and 
Mocha Coffee. 


A high 8 flavor blend, good le of Java 
rry and the finest Mocha. 


Lamorand Tea. 
(Registry No. 23,442.) 

A blend of Permoss, Colones and English 

Breakfast Teas, f full, delicate flavor. 

Served with cream, vill delight an epicure. 


Shemeeeaces 
Coffee, 


the result of < years of ex erience in blend- 
ing coffees. Composed c 0 Ad nest serpcted 
Mocha grown te plantations 















wd Toa and eb: cada ice’ i cha | $3.65 
5-lb. Caddie ean ea an can “Choice” Mocha an 

Bb. Can Shelmojadon Coffee.. : $4. 75. Java Coffee 

Delivered free of charge to wae residence. ‘ Delivered Free ‘to your ‘Residence. 


er) ‘ge ae ee 


i to Oils direct from Nice and will deliver 1 quart of 
Ws finest A.J ge k with either of above combinations for 70c, 




















If any purchase is unsatisfactory, return the goods at once at our expense, 
and we will give credit or refund your money. Where’s the risk ?———— 
Send 10 cents postage for sample brewing of any brand of tea or 
coffee, and instructions how to brew satisfactorily tea and coffee. 


A. J. SHELDON COMPANY, 
Tea and Coffee Importers, 100 Front St. -» N. Y. City. 










5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you can- 

9 Rooms 125 not buy a Furnace anywhere, at any price, that 
PIPING, is as economical in fuel as the **DIGHTON.”’ 


REGISTERS, Etc., 


ALL COMPLETE. You cannot buy a Furnace that is any 


easier to care for or requires less attention 
than the ** DIGHTON.” 


You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 
longer time against repairs than we guarantee the «« DIGHTON.”’ 


The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular 
Furnace is based largely upon the price he may have paid for it. 


The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer 
pay the rent for a large city store, and help pay the enormous 
expense of maintaining the same. 


A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, 
handsomely ornamented, with filigree work, which is entirely 
unnecessary, and does not in any way add to the real worth, 
durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 


We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for 
producing and assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 


The price you pay for a “ DIGHTON ” Furnace is for the actual 
worth, based on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot 
Furnace as can possibly be made, embodying every modern 
improvement or attachment that can be found on any Furnace, 
and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet 
with as little or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. 


If you pay more money for some other 

Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
** DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, sentiment, If your old furnace 
or something else besides actual furnace value ; has given out see 
. F ° what it will cost to 
something that is of no real worth to you in repair it, thea write 
any way. Write for Catalogue. to us for a price on 


a new DIGHTON. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. EVERY PART 


WARRANTED. 





NAAN WANN 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S & 


Amateur Photographic Competition for 1901. 
Closes Oct. 31, 1901. Exhibition Opens Dec. 2, 1901. 


General Announcement will be sent on receipt of Name 
and Address. Pictures should be addressed to........... 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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of our 





every hat we sell. If you cannot get a Hawes’ hat 
in your city, send three dollars, your height, waist 


QO": REPUTATION and full guarantee stand back of 


measure and size of hat worn, state color, and if a stiff or 
soft hat is wanted. Our mail order department at either 


stores will send you the new 


Fall and Winter Shape, express prepaid. 


835 Broadway, 


81 Beadees, Hawes Hat @mpany << sic 














me . ception. 
ge) To induce every school to float a Flag we here make a Special Limited Offer. Ws 


SESESESESESESESESESESESESESESESESESESES ES so 


(as 
* 

A SPECIAL FLAG OFFER. 
7s the exception se 
when the U.S. (9) 
Flag is not now to ie 
be seen floating over we 
a Public School (2) 


Building. While 
driving over the 
hills of New Eng- 
land during the past 
season a FEW of 
these exceptions 
were seen — not 
many, however. 
Do not let your 
school be the ex- 


AW 
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See 
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On Receipt of Only $1.60 i 


tion make. We will also send with it to the school, two historical pictures by 


N3 we will send to any address one fine wool bunting Flag, Six Feet in length, regula- Ws 
49e 
mi 


OW OWOWY 


John Trumbull — Bunker Hill and Signing the Declaration of Independence. 






PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Write for handsome booklet to the 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass., 












GLENWO ODS 


For Modern Homes! ; 


The Glenwood Home Grand range, with asbestos lined 
oven and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly 
at once. It makes cooking easy. 


The Glenwood Hot Water Heater is cast in one piece. 

It has absolutely no joint or water connection to leak or burn 
ir is a most important feature, and all the : 

“BAKES THREE ROWS OF FooD AT once.” — little matters of care and management are handily arranged. ~onae 10 One einen.” 


Don’t Try To Keep House Without A Glenwood. 


| makers of the famous Glenwood Ranges and Heaters. Sold only b 













first-class lers. 














